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GIVE US ROOM! 


Tur entertainments of this unusually fes- 
tive season, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, have at last subsided into a temporary 
lull, Land my family actually have one or 
two evenings to ourselves, just at present. 
| It is my purpose to take advantage of this 
interval of leisure to express my sentiments 
on the subject of evening parties and ladies’ 
dress. 
| Let nobody turn over this page impatiently 
| alarmed at the prospect of another diatribe 
| against Crinoline. I, for one, am not going 
toexhibit myself in the character of a writer 
_ who vainly opposes one of the existing insti- 
| tutions of this country. The Press, the 
| Pulpit, and the Stage, have been in the habit 
| of considering themselves as three very 

powerful levers, capable of being used with 
| terrible effect on the inert material of society. 
| All three have tried to jerk that flourishing 
foreign plant, Crinoline, out of English earth, 
and have failed to stir so much as a single 
| root of it. Allthree have run full tilt against 
| the women of England, and have not moved 
| them an inch. Talk of the power of the 
| Press !—what is it, compared to the power of 
| a French milliner? The Press has tried to 
| abridge the women’s petticoats, and has 
| utterly failed in the attempt. When the 
right time comes, a French milliner will 
abridge them at a week’s notice. The Pulpit 
| preaches, the Stage ridicules; and each 
| woman of the congregation or the audience, 
sits, imperturbable, in the middle of her 
balloon, and lets the serious words or the 
comic words, goin at one ear and come out 
at the other, precisely as if they were spoken 
inan unknown tongue. Nothing so deplo- 
rably deteriorating for the reputation of the 
Press, the Pulpit, and the Stage has ever 
happened, as the utter failure of their crusade 
against Crinoline. 

My present object in writing is likely, I 
think, to be popular—at least, with the ladies. 
Ido not want to put down Crinoline—I only 
want to make room for it. Personally, | 
rather like it—I do, indeed, though I am a 


tian. The fact is, I am a thoroughly well-| 
disciplined husband and father ; and 1 know | 
The only defect in my eldest’ 
daughter’s otherwise perfect form, lies in her, 


the value of it. 
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mind mentioning that they are decidedly 
large and clumsy. Without Crinoline, they 
would be seen ; with Crinoline (think of that, 
scofling young men !) nobody has the slightest 
suspicion of them. My wife—I implore the 
reader not to tell her that I ever observed it 
—my wife used to waddle before the inven- 
tion of Crinoline. Now she swims voluptu- 
ously, and knocks down all the light articles 
of furniture, whenever she crosses the room, 
in a manner which, but for the expense of 
repairs, would be perfectly charming. One 
of my other single Senehiens used to be sadly 
thin, poor girl, Oh, how plump she is now! 
Oh, my wmarriageable young men, how amaz- 
ingly plump she is now! Long life’to the 
monarchy of Crinoline! Every mother in 
this country who has daughters to marry, 
and who is not quite so sure of their unaided 
personal attractions as she might wish to be, 
echoes that loyal cry, I am sure, from the 
bottom of her affectionate heart. And the 
Press actually thinks it can shake our ddvo- 
tion to our Queen Petticoat? The Press, 
ladies? Pooh! pooh! 

But we must have room—we must posi- 
tively have room for our petticoat at evening 
parties. We wanted it before Crinoline. We 
want it ten thousand times more, now. I 
don’t know how other parents teel; but, 
unless there is some speedy reform in the 
present system of party-giving—so far as 
regards health, purse, and temper, I am a 
lost man. Let me make my meaning clear 
on this point by a simple and truthful pro- 
cess. Let me describe how we went to our 
last, party, and how we came back from it, 

Doctor and Mrs, Crump, of Gloucester 
Placs (I mention names and plac:s to show 
the respectable character of the party), 
kindly requested the pleasure of my company 
and my family’s a week ago. We accepted 
the invitation, and agreed to assemble in my 
dining-room previous to departure, at the 
hour of half-past nine. It is unnecessary to 
say that my son-in-law (now staying with 


/me on a visit) and I had the room entirely 


to ourselves at the appointed time. We 
waited half-an-hour : both ill-tempered, both 
Jonging to be in bed, and both utterly silent. 
As the hall-clock struck ten, a sound was 
heard on the stairs, as if a whole gale of 
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wind had broken into the house, and was 
advancing to the dining-room to blow us both 
into empty space. We knew what this 
meant, and looked at each other, and said, 
“Hullo! here they are.” The door opened, 
and Boreas swam in voluptuously, in the 
shape of my wife, in claret-coloured velvet. 
She stands five feet nine, and wears—No! I 
have never actually counted them. Let me 
not mislead the public, or do injustice to my 
wife. Let me rest satisfied with stating her 
height, and adding that she is a fashionable 
woman. Her circumference, and the causes 
of it, may be left to the imagination of the 
reader, 

She was followed by four minor winds, 
blowing dead in our teeth—by my married 
daughter in Violet Tulle Illusion; by my 
own Julia (single) in Pink Moiré Antique ; 
by my own Emily (single) in white lace over 
giacé silk ; by my own Charlotte (single) in 
blue gauze over glacé silk. The four minor 
winds, and the majestic maternal Boreas, 
entirely filled the room, and overflowed on to 
the dining-table. It was a grand sight. My 
son-in-law and I—a pair of mere black tad- 
a into a corner, and gazed at it 
nelplessly. 

Our corner was, unfortunately, the farthest 
from the door. So, when I moved to lead 
the way to the carriages, I confronted a bril- 
liant, intermediate expanse of ninety yards 
of outer clothing alone (allowing only eighteen 
yards each to the ladies), Being old, wily, 
and respected in the house, I took care to 
avoid my wife, and succeeded in getting 
through my daughters. 
young, innocent, and of secondary position in 
the family, was not so fortunate. 1 left him 
helpless, looking round the corner of his 
mother-in-law’s claret-coloured velvet, with 
one of his legs lost in his wife’s Tulle Illu- 
sion, There is every reason to suppose that 
he never extricated himself ; for when he got 
into the carriages he was not to be found ; 
and, when ultimately recovered, exhibited 
symptoms of physical and mental! exhaustion. I 


am afraid my son-in-law caught it—I am very | 


much afraid that, during my absence, my son- 
in-law caught it. 

We filled—no, we overflowed—two car- 
riages. 


and the Tulle Illusion. 


shape (didn’t I tell you, just now, how plump 
one of them was?) by the miserably-ineffi- 
cient accommodation which the vehicle offered 
to them. They told my son-in-law, as he 
meekly mounted to the box, that they would 
take care not to marry a man like him, at 
any rate! I have not the least idea what he 
had done to provoke them. The worthy 
creature gets a great deal of scolding, in the 
house, without any assignable cause for it. 


My son-in-law, | 





My wife and her married daughter | 
in one, and I, myself, on the box—the front | 
seat being very properly wanted for the velvet 
In the second car-| 
riage were my three girls—crushed, as they | 
indignantly informed me, erushed out of all | 
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Do my daughters resent his official knowledge, 
as a husband, of the secret of their sister's 
ugly feet? Oh, dear me, I hope not—I sin- 
cerely hope not ! 

At ten minutes past ten we drove to the | 
hospitable abode of Doctor and Mrs. Crump, 
The women of my family were then perfectly | 
dressed in the finest materials, There was 
not a flaw in any part of the costume of any 
one of the party. This is a great deal to say 
of ninety yards of clothing, without mention- | 
ing the streams of ribbon, and the dense 
thickets of flowery bushes that wantoned | 
gracefully all over their heads and half-down 
their backs—nevertheless, I can say it. 

At forty minutes past four, the next morn- | 
ing, we were all assembled once more in my 
dining-room, to light our bed-room candles, | 
Judging by costume only, I should not have | 
known one of my daughters again—no, not | 
one of them ! 

The Tulle Illusion, was illusion no longer, | 
My married daughter’s gorgeous substratum 
of Gros de Naples bulged through it in half 
a dozen places. The Pink Moiré Antique 
was torn into a draggle-tailed pink train. The 
white lace was in tatters, and the blue gauze 
was in shreds, 

“A charming party!” cried my daughters 
in melodious chorus, as I surveyed this scene 
of ruin. Charming, indeed! If I had dressed 
up my four girls, and sent them to Greenwich 
Fair, with strict orders to get drunk and 
assault the police, and if they had carefully 
followed my directions, could they have come 
home to me in a much worse condition than 
the condition in which I see them now} 
Could any man, not acquainted with the 
present monstrous system of party-giving, 
look at my four young women, and believe 
that they had been spending the evening 
under the eyes of their parents, at a respect- 
able house? If the party had been ata 
linendraper’s, I could understand the object 
of this wanton destruction of property. But 
Doctor Crump is not interested in making | 
me buy new gowns. What have I done to 
him that he should ask me and my family 
to his house, and all but tear my children’s 


|gowns off their backs in return for our | 


friendly readiness to accept his invitation ? 
But my daughters danced all the evening, | 
and these little accidents will happen in | 
private ball-rooms, Indeed? I did not | 
dance, my wife did not dance, my son-in- 
law did not dance. Have we escaped injury | 
on that account? Decidedly not. Velvet | 
is not an easy thing to tear, so I have no | 
rents to deplore in my wife’s dress. But I 
apprehend that a spoonful of trifle does not 
reach its destination properly when it is 
deposited in a lady’s lap; and I altogether 
deny that there is any necessary connection 
between the charms of society, and the 
wearing of crushed macaroons, adhesively 
dotted over the back part of a respectable 
matron’s dress, I picked three off my wife's 


———— 
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| and Mrs. Crump issued their invitations, 
_ they followed the example of the rest of the 


| hiring. 
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gown, as she swam out of the dining-room,|be next to nothing. The supper might be 


on her way up-stairs; and I am informed 
that two new breadths will be wanted in 
front, in consequence of her lap having been 
turned into a plate for trifle. As for my 
son-in-law, his trousers are saturated with 
spilt sherry ; and he took, in my presence, 
nearly a handful of flabby lobster salad out 
of the cavity between his shirt-front and 
his waistcoat. For myself, I have had my 
elbow in a game-pie, and I see with disgust 
a slimy path of once-trickling, but now 
extinct custard, meandering down the left- 
hand lappel of my coat. Altogether, this 
party, on the lowest calculation, casts me in 
damages to the tune of ten pounds, eighteen 
shillings, and sixpence.* 

In damages for spoilt garments only. Ihave 
atill to find out what the results may be of 
the suffocating heat in the rooms, and the 
freezing draughts in the passages, and on the 
stairs—I have still to face the possible doc- 
tor’s bills for treating our influenzas and our 
rheumatisms, And to what cause is all this 
destruction and discomfort attributable ? 
Plainly and simply, to this. When Doctor 


world, and asked to their house five times as 
many people as their rooms would comfort- 
ably hold. Hence, jostling, bumping, and) 
tearing among the dancers, and jostling, bump- 
ing, and spilling in the supper-room. Hence, 





a scene of barbarous crowding and confusion, 
in which the successful dancers are the 


| heaviest and rudest couples in the company, 


and the successful guests at the supper-table, 
the people who have least regard for the re- 
straints of politeness and the wants of their 
neighbours. 

Is there no remedy for this great social | 


| nuisance? for a nuisance it certainly is. 


There is a remedy in every district in Lon- 


| don, in the shape of a spacious and comfort- 


able public room, which may be had for the 
The rooms to which [ allude are 
never used for doubtful purposes. They are 
mainly devoted to Lectures, Concerts, and 
Meetings. When used for a private object, 
they might be kept private by giving each 
guest a card to present at the door, just as 
cards are presented at the opera, The ex- 
pense of the hiring, when set against the 
expense of preparing a private house for a 
party, and the expense of the injuries 
which erowding causes, would prove to 


* For the information of ignorant young men, who are 
beginning life, I subjoin the lamentable particulars of 
this calculation : 


A Tulle Illusion spoilt ° oi 
Repairing gathers of Moiré Antique 
Cheap white lace dress spoilt 

Do. blue gauze m « ° 
Two new breadths of velvet for 

Mama ° . ° °° 
Cleaning my son-in-law’s trousers . 
Cleaning my own coat 
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sent into the large room as it is sent into the 
small house. And what benefit would be 
gained by all this? The first and greatest 
of all benefits, in such cases—room. Room 
for the dancers to exercise their art in pers 
fect comfort; room for the spectators to 
move about and talk to each other at their 
ease ; room for the musicians in a comfort 
able gallery ; room for eating and drinking; 
room for agreeable, equal ventilation, 
In one word, all the acknowledged advan- 
tages of a public ball, with all the pleasant 
social freedom of a private entertainment. 

And what hinders the adopting of this 
sensible reform? Nothing but the domestic 
vanity of my beloved countrymen. I sug- 
gested the hiring of a room, the other day, to 
an excellent friend of mine, who thought of 
giving a party, and who inhumanly contem- 
plated asking at least a hundred people into 
his trumpery little ten-roomed house. He 
absolutely shuddered when I mentioned my 
idea : all his insular prejudices bristled up in 
an instant. “If I can’t receive my friends 
under my own roof, on my own hearth, sir, 
and in my own home, I won’t receive them 
at all, Take a room, indeed! Do you call 
that an Englishman’s hospitality ? I don’t.” 
It was quite useless to suggest to this most 
estimable gentleman that an Englishman’s 
hospitality, or any man’s hospitality, is un- 
worthy of the name unless it fulfils the first 
great requisite of making his guests comfort- 
able. We don’t take that far-fetched view of 
the case in this domestic country. We stand 
on our own floor (no matter whether it is 
only twelve feet square or not); we make a 
fine show in our houses (no matter whether 
they are large enough for the purpose or 
not); never mind the women’s dresses ; 
never mind the dancers being in perpetual 
collision ; never mind the supper being a 
comfortless, barbarous scramble ; never mind 
the ventilation alternating between unbear- 
able heat and unbearable cold—an English- 
man’s house is his castle, even when you 
can’t get up his staircase, and can’t turn 
round in his rooms. If I lived in the Blaek 
Hole at Calcutta, sir, I would see my friends 
there, because I lived there, and would turn 
up my nose at the finest marble palace in the 
whole city, because it was a palace that 
could be had for the hiring ! 

And yet the innovation on a senseless esta- 
blished custom which I now propose, is not 
without precedent, even in this country. 
When I was a young man, I, and some of my 
friends, used to give a Bachelors’ Bull, once 
a-year, We hired a respectable public room 
for the purpose. Nobody ever had admission 
to our entertainment who was not perfectly 
fit to be asked into any respectable house, 
Nobody wanted room to dance in; nobody’s 
dress was injured; nobody was uncomfortable 
at supper. Our ball was looked forward to, 
every year, by the young ladies, as the 
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were sure to enjoy themselves, They talked 
rapturously of the charming music, and 
the brilliant lighting, and the pretty de- 
corations, and the nice supper. 
and gentlemen used to beg piteously that 
they might not be leit out on account of 
their years. People of all ages and tastes 
found something to please them at the 
Bachelors’ Ball, and never had a recollec- 
tion, in connection with it, which was not of 
the happiest nature. What prevents us, now 
we are married, from following the sensible 


proceeding of our younger days? The stupid | 


assumption that my house must be big 
enough to hold all my friends comfortably, 
because it is my house. I did not reason in 
that way, when I had lodgings, although my 
bachelor sitting-room was, within a few feet 
each way, as large as my householder’s draw- 
ing-room at the present time. 

omens I have really some hopes of 
seeing the sensible reform, which 1 have 
ventured to propose, practically and gene- 
rally carried out, before I die. Not because 
Iadvocate it ; not because it is in itself essen- 
tially reasonable, but merely because the 
course of Time is likely, before long, to leave 
obstinate Prejudice no choice of alternatives 
and no power of resistance. Party-giving is 
on the increase, party-goers are on the 
increase, petticoats are on the increase,— 
but private houses remain exactly as they 
were. It is evidently only a question of 
time. The guests already overflow on to the 
staircase. Give us a ten years’ increase of the 
population, and they will overflow into the 
street, When the door of the English- 
man’s nonsensical castle cannot be shut, on 
account of the number of his guests who are 
squeezed out to the threshold, then he will 
concede to necessity what he will not now 
concede to any strength of reasoning, or to any 
gentleness of persuasion. In the mean time, 
our daughters’ gowns get all but torn off 
their backs; and our sons—if they are fond 
of dancing—go to casinos. We all of us 
ae over the depravity of our young men, 

ow many of us remember that the laws of 
respectable society refuse them the casino- 
privilege of having room enough to dance in ? 


DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 
VII. 

Tue Village Feast, after David Teniers: 
Boors Drinking, after Brawer. A dull, dark 
interior lightened with reddish tones, Boors 
with slouched hats at the table in baccha- 
nalian postures, Boors in the background 
bending over the fire, their heads together, 
and pipes in hand, One boor waving a queerly- 
shaped goblet over his head. Another boor 
overcome by drink, with a fat female on his 
knee : in short, the usual Dutch bibbing scene, 
as painted a hundred times, as engraved a 
thousand times, as enacted, it may be added, 
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especial dance of the season at which they| 


Old ladies | 


———— 


(Conducted by 


up to the present day, ten thousand times over, 
| without loss of effect. The boors are there 
to this hour ; so are the dark interiors and the 
|compendious Venuses on their knees, Nay, 
going along this very morning, I have seen 
| squat Dutch lads—which term, speaking Hiber- 
nicé, properly takes in every age from fifteen to 
fifty—I have seen these heavy-built gossoons 
creeping behind a Dutch pie-woman and 
deftly snatching the stool from under her. ‘The 
poe was rolled over, and a shower of 
ier own pies came tumbling after. The 
heavy-built fellows went their way quite 
doubled up with laughter at this broad and 
eminently Dutch joke. I have seen other 
comic gentlemen oversetting water-cans, 
snatching baskets from comely maidens going 
by—perhaps roughly tumbling the comely 
maidens. Look into the nearest tavern, 
you will see more, of this rude tum- 
bling ; put the buff slouched hats on the per- 
formers you will find there, and the buff and 
brown garments; add a reddish tone gene- 
rally, and you have the Boors Drinking, after 
Teniers Junior, Maes, or any of them. This 
tumbling of females is, to this hour, a 
favourite Dutch speciality. 

I am led into this pictorial train of thought 
by the memory of a certain {éte, or merry- 
making, that came off one Sunday evening 
just outside a little town hard by to Meestricht, 
and at which I had the good fortune to be 
present. The scene was certain tea-gardens 
along the roadside, a mile or so out of the 
town. ‘These same Rosherville tea-gardens 
are pleasant enough as places of resort in 
the cool summer evenings ; much frequented, 
too, of the autumn nights ; provision being 
made against the darkness by festoons of 
gas tubing carried on stiffly from tree to tree, 
each light being fitted neatly with a shade of 
frosted glass, as lights are within doors. An 
odd notion truly. To these gardens used to 
repair students, sturdy burghers, and others, to 
swill and make merry, and enact over again 
those rough scenes from Ostade and other 
painting men, that knew their country fellows 
so very well, 

Looking out from the bow window of the 
hostelry on that Sunday morning ; taking a 
glance now up the street, now down the 
street; noting what a prospect of shining 
red brickery it was; how the very paving- 
stones glistened shiningly in the sun, as if 
they had been polished over night; how 
every little house went up and ended in a 
shape of its own; how the roofs of some 
were cut away in steps as it were. Noting, 
too, how this red brickery was not of our 
own dull manufacturing-town red, but of a 
bright vermilion inspiring tint ; noting, too, 
how, the street being now quite empty and 
deserted, and most people at worship, a little 
door would be opened softly—it might have 
been a practicable door in a scene on the 
istage—and shut to as gently, and there 
i would issue forth a little figure in a scarlet 




















| eat? As well one as the other. 





| window of the Goode-Haan 
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petticoat—the old silver helm upon her head | the schnaps!” And the little man drew in 
catching the sun likea reflecting mirror—and | his yellow cheeks, succulently, as though he 


clatter off to her little conventicle : taking all 
these matters in, as I look up and down 
lazily from the bow window, I hear the 
sounds of music afar off, borne to me on a 
Dutch breeze—a Dutch temperance band, most 
likely, patrolling noisily on the Sabbath ; 
which sets me off upon the speculation, comic 


enough, that, had the Jate excellent Father | 


Mathew or the worthy Manchester Alliance 
taken on themselves to crusade it among my 
Dutch friends, what issue conceivable would 
have come of it? Would Mynheer have 
been able to grasp the notion of teetotalism 
at all? He might have taken his long pipe 
from his mouth and blinked his round eyes 
| and upheaved his huge figure, striving pain- 
| fully to see what the tea crusaders wanted 
of him. Not to drink? Then why not to 
Was it 
suicide or wholesale destruction of the human 
| family that Father Mathew and the Man- 
| chester Alliance were insanely bent upon ? 
| The schout, or policeman, might be useful 
here ; but for that temperance-band (so I 
| eallit, from the quality of the music, which is 
strained) which I hear afar off from the bow 
(the Noble 
Bird being the name of my hostel) what pos- 
sible 2 

Now it does just occur to me that the 
| fine old Hoogen mogen would have set their 
| faces utterly against such street music on a 
Sunday. They would have made no bones 
about it, as the phrase is, but have incon- 
| tinently helped the big drum and the ear- 
piercing fife, without respect of person, 
to strong lodgings for the night — which 
would have been only proper on the part 
of their high mightinessas ; such profane 
Sunday entertainment being clearly contra 
bonos mores, in every age and country. But, 
alack! how are their high mightinesses 
| fallen! They have no heed for such con- 
| cerns now. None of their rough, stern action 
appears to be left to their successors. 

I call loudly for Jan, seeking to be better 
| instructed as to the temperance music ; and 
| there appears to me, as though out of a 
| trap, a complete little man, in a little coat, 
| with his hair cropped quite close to his head. 
In years, I do believe he was no more than 
a boy ; and yet he had served with distinction 
| in many hotels of quality at La Haye and 
| such places. There he stood, however, fresh 
_ landed from the trap, with his little old face, 
| and his little old manner, awaiting orders. 
I fancy that we two were the only folk left 
at that time in the house. 

I prayed of the little man to expound to 
me the secret of the temperance music. 

“O! O!” says the little man, flourishing 
his napkin, excitedly. “Great feast! such 
a great feast! Music, dancing, and the 
drinking! Every body will go to the music 


and the drinking! O, such drinking! 0, | 


a 





were dried up and consumed with a raging 
thirst. 

“Where and when ?” IT ask. 

“ Out beyond the town, say a mile. Taking 
the road straight from the Goode-Haan or 
Noble Bird, follow the first canal to the 
right, and it would bring me there in good 
time. O, the drinking! Two o’clock in the 
afternoon would be ample time; then the 
sports and amusements begin, at the Tivoli 
Gardens,” 

“ But the temperance music ?” 

“ Well, here was how it was exactly: This 
was for a charity. Did Mynheer see?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“The poor of a neighbouring district were 
in great straits,—had suffered from a con- 
flagration, that had consumed, it would be 
hard to say how many houses! Terrible 
thing, that fire. Does the Mynheer follow 
my meaning ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Well, then, certain munificent gentlemen 
had organised this festival ; and, in the noblest 
manner, a certain amateur band, which had 
attained extraordinary celebrity, had ridden 
ventre 4 terre (as the French have it) to 
play at the Tivoli Gardens. O, the drinking! 
O, the dancing! I am to go; the fille de 
chambre is to go; the commissionaire is to 
go; the master had said it, and sworn it,—on 
his pipe! Hark to them now. O hark!” 

And the little man shot down suddenly, 
through his trap, utterly unable to restrain 
himself further. 

I take my hat and run out, for the tem- 
perance music seems to be now braying 
under the window. Divine worship is clearly 
over ; for the street is full. Full of men and 
women,—full of the fat father o’ family’s, 
again,—full of my chubby little Dutch- 
women, again,—full of the unnatural children, 
again,—full of the bursting books of family 
prayer,—full of the red, white, and blue 
chequering under the bright sun (with 
three cheers for those colours, according to 
the song, “Britannia, the pride of the ocean,” 
and the rest of it),—full of the many twink- 
ling feet all over again. In short, it was 
as if there had been the ery behind the 
scenes of, “ All-on-the-stage!” and that, 
whereas before there had come forth from the 
practicable door that little woman tripping on 
to her conventicle, so now there was to come 
the great market scene, peopled with all 
manners of gay and fluttering figures, passing 
and repassing, colours crossing, and variega- 
ting, and harmonising with prodigious effect, 
Neither is there lack of music in the or- 
chestra. For, as I thread my way through 
the market scene,—jostling a stray father 
o’ family, as I go,—I can see afar off at the 
bridge, that the crowd has gotten into a 
clump, and that it is there that the music is 
discoursing. There is a great crowd, ‘There 
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is extraordinary excitement, and this is what 
is to be seen : 

In the middle of the throng, four muni- 
ficent gentlemen, in white breeches and great 
boots, mounted on strong black cobs (progeni- 
tors, doubtless, of Barclay and Perkins’ dray- 
horses), are quafling beer from glass-mugs. 
The crowd look on admiringly at the 
beer-quafling ; they can see that the four 
noble gentlemen are athirst, and have 
ridden long and wearily, being covered 
with dust, and having no end of cobwebs 
in their munificent throats. These are the 
Corinthian organisers of the festival; and, 
about them, are their temperance musicians, 
who have had to trudge it, and to blow snd 
thump it proudly, as they came through each 
village. No doubt, these are weary and foot- 
sore ; but are finding comfort in the glass- 
mug. They are only at the beginning of the 
blowing and of their thumping. They are in 
a sort of temperance uniform, too,—Lincoln 
green, gilt buttons, braid, and French kepis,— 
which the surrounding crowd exceedingly ad- 
mire, gazing at them thoughtfully as they 
imbibe hugely from the glass-mugs. Most 
specially do they admire the four munificent 
agen on the coal-black cobs, A great day 

or the country altogether, these appear to 
think. A day of joy and exceeding gladness. 

Wandering away in the other direction, 
having seen my fill of this soul-stirring 
spectacle, I find means to divert the inter- 
vening hours in some capital studies of Dutch 
heads and figures which offer themselves of 
their own proper motion. Old Wowan’s Head 
framed in a Window—good ; Boor Lighting 
his Pipe over the Fire, seen through door 
half-open—plainly after Ostade. ‘Towards 
two o'clock I am on the road leading out of 
the city, which, in truth, needs no finger- 
post to tell that this is the road to Tivoli 
Gardens ; for the town seems to have thought 
of emptying itself Tivoliwards, pouring 
itself out in a steady stream towards that al 
fresco place of amusement. I can see father 
0’ family here, again, in but too many 
instances without family, linked affection- 
ately with other fathers o’ family. Such 
things are but so many ugly restraints on 
free aud cheerful conviviality. How can the 
worthy man swill himself into oblivion, and 
drown dull care socially, with his dear matri- 
monial pledges (to say nothing of the partuer 
of his joys) sitting opposite ? ‘They are best at 
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home, clearly. Other fathers o’ family—| 

rievously pecked of hens at home—are being | 
ed along meekly by fat and lusty wives and 
& body-guard of chubby monsters, Sorry | 
spectacle, indeed! Not that there is any lack 
of those who sweeten for us the pilgrimage 
through life. There are positive troops of 
bouncing creatures ready to sweeten any one’s 
pilgrimage—that they look inanely to the| 
right, and grin ; and look inanely to the left, | 
and grin ;—grin at you, grin at me, and would | 
grin at themselves, if they could; with whom 


(Conducted by 


walk sweethearts, brothers, guardians, and 
elderly female relations. 

A cloud of Dutch clerks, Dutch shopmen, 
Dutch rabble, and Dutch quality on the 
road! A tolerably silent cloud !—a cloud 
that scatters, and leaves a contingent at 
every drinking house along the way-side, 
How should your Dutchmen trudge that mile 
or so without something to keep life in him, 
On these dusty days, the cobwebs do gather 
so terribly in his throat ! 

This must be Tivoli—this gateway with 
the tawdry flags flying—where the crowd is 
gathered pretty thickly ; where, too, you must 
cross a bridge over a ditch filled high with 
stagnant green ditch-water, by way of moat, 
I can see that the whole thing—the grand 
Tivoli Garden—rises out of the green ditch- 
water ; that the institution is, as it were, with 
a garter of green stagnation. 
garter is never seen to stir—lies in its bed 


all day and all night long—and leaves on the | 


wall-side and stone pillars of the gate pleasing 
patterns in green slime, 


The green | 





This is the first | 


al fresco glimpse— most inspiring, truly, | 
However, over the bridge we go—cheerily | 


enough — with the tawdry flags waving over 
head, and sundry tawdry festooning waving, 
too. Hi for sport and revelry! Enter Mirt 


and all his train, Laughter holding both his | 
sides! Why should we be melancholy, boys! | 


Why, indeed, with such good things in store, 


Pay your money here. 
please, to one of the noble gentlemen dis- 
mounted from his cob. Dazzling vision, as 
we enter the Tivoli Garden, Astounding pre- | 


paration! ‘The noble gentlemen have spared 
nothing, indeed. 
bridge, painted al fresco,—richest red and 
yellow, and second stagnation below. Wheels 
within wheels—green garter within green 
garter. Wildernesses of growing vegetation 
about stunted Noah’s Ark trees, shooting wp 


like weeds. Grass unmown—walk unweeded, | 


Cross over the bridge— more gaudy 
streamers and festooning ; and here we are in 
the open space, in front of the cabaret or 
drinking-house, among ranges of chairs and 
rude tables, and ruder benches, set together 
in a hopeless sort of entanglement, ‘Ihus, 
a weary man might help himself to a chair, 
and with the action uplift a table and bench, 


and other chairs, with which its legs were | 


someway interwoven. Here, in that drinking- 
house, you reached the bottom of the whole 
entertainment — Tivoli Gardens, munificent 
gentlemen, on cobs, and all ! 
charity, the amusement, the high festivity, the 
fun, fast and furious, within the measure 
of a flask of schiedam ! 

‘Thus you get at the secret—voila le mot! 


as the Frenchmen have it—scrape your | 


Dutchman, and your nails will be broken on 
the hoops and staves of a wine-cask, 

Seated on the disentangled stool, I look 
about and tuke the bearings of the place. The 


Tivoli Cabaret, as has been said, at the centre 


One guilder, if you | 


Here we have a second | 


Here was the | 
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—cynosure in chief. Already are my Dutch 
folk at work, swilling slowly but surely. It is 
Jan here, Jan there, Jan everywhere, benches 
being dotted in all directions with a heavy 
figure. To the right is improvised orchestra of 


timbers newly hewn, garnished feebly with | 
astrip of the tawdry calico; it looks crazy | 
There is, besides, an improvised | 


enough. 
dancing pit, thrown together by means of 
rough boards laid over the gravel, and rough 
seats placed round, with a rougher shed over- 
head by way of canopy. Lame enough these 
accessories of the dance; the dancers being 
tolerably certain of an overthrow from the 
rough boards, or of being crushed flat by the 
shed from overhead. It looks infinitely pre- 
carious, that shed, A little to the rear is an 
open field laid out as a race-course, where 
there shall be presently infinite diversion. 


More Dutch folk pouring in. The munifi-| 


cent gentlemen purveying tickets, appear to 
be horribly overworked. More Dutch folk 
pouring in, all athirst, putting their mouths 
(metaphorically of course) by a sort of in- 
stinct to the spigot. Drink, drink! Jan, 
Jan ! on every side. No seats, no tubles, no 
bench to be had now. Jans take to a 
running motion, setting down all variety of 
drinks, I note a pink fluid brought in a 


wineglass, together with a small measure of | 
Sugar and pink fluid are| 


pounded sugar. 
stirred together—result, a muddy compound, 
most drinkable I am assured: charge, two- 
pence. I note, too,a great squat black bottle 
_ with no neck, on a tray, its consort a thin 
| shrunken flask, attended by a small measure of 
the pounded sugar. It was the Dutch family 
on a tray. 

“What is that?” said Mrs. Johnson— 
Swift's “ Mrs. Johnson”—when they brought 
her in a medicine bottle in her last illness. 
“My apothecary’s son ?” ‘This ridiculous 
resemblance, says Doctor Swift, set us all 
a-laughing. 
| §o, too, I seem to see the Dutch family 

type travelling about on a tray. The squat 
black bottle is Selters, the attenuated flask 
Rhine wine. Sugar as before, mix as before, 
pay as before, rather more—say two shillings 
—for the whole, But it does the family to 
perfection. 

I note other drinks, Bavarian beer out of 
the stone jug; that being the natural place 
of confinement, alack, for unruly beers as well 
as for unruly mortals. Holland beer also out 
of the stone jug, as being unruly also. French 
wines in abundance. Sickly syrups—gaseous 
draughts—fizzing here! pop there! smoke 
everywhere ! 

But, hark ! tuning in the orchestra. The 
musicians are gathered together, big drum has 
been hoisted to a convenient elevation. Iam 
informed that a true amateur will now hear 
something worth his notice. “A celebrated 
band, Mynheer—of extraordinary reputation” 


( 


DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 


here action, with both arms out, as of em- 
| bracing the world)—*“such finish —such 
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shading—such expression—such ” (profound 
‘Shaking of head). “And the Maestro! the 
| Heer Direcktoor! a man of singular parts— 
such control—such discipline—such ” (more 
shaking of head), “Hark! hark! silence, 
pray, Messieurs! sit down in front! let us 
listen! Jan! more schiedam here! more 
schiedam, quick ! ” 

I take my seat with the rest while the 
music begius, and look out curiously for the 
man of extraordinary reputation. Upon that 
music, as discoursed by the Lincoln-greens, 
what shall be the judgment ? The programme 
is of an ambitious order, truly ; grand selec- 
tion from a grand opera; but the grand 
opera, the Lincoln-greens, the music, every- 
thing becomes as nothing taken with the ex- 
traordinary man. He wasan undying source 
of wonder, of profound study, of infinite de- 
light, that man of extraordinary reputation! 
I have never seen one to compare with him ; 
not even excepting the Monsieur Jullien, 
That eminent baton-wielder paled indeed his 
ineffectual fires before him. ‘This was, in 
some sort, the order of his action: 

The Lincoln-greens were gathered together 
| below, with contracted brows and eyes 
| steadily fixed on their music, blowing their 
| very souls out with a stern intensity, as being 
men on whom lay an awful responsibility, 
But the chief? He had placed himself on a 
high form, exactly in the middle, without 
desk, without music, without anything beyond 
his little wand and the deep resources of his 
genius. Methinks I see him now. How his 
fat, corpulent, little person, buttoned close 
within the Lincoln-green, balanced itself with 
difficulty on the narrow form; how he kept 
his arms eternally out like a cross ; how he 
imparted to them a wavy, encouraging 
motion, a wooing up and down movement, as 
who should say, “This way, my sweet music! 
Lo! I shall draw the very soul out of you !” 
How he described circles, turning on himself 
as on a pivot ; how his round red face lay at 
one moment on his shoulder, and his eyes 
closed, utterly overcome by the luscious 
sweetness of the sounds ; how a languishing 
smile played upon his features, as though 
such tones were altogether too much for this 
world ; how he was seen to crouch low, like 
a tiger about to spring, at the eve of a grand 
erescendo ; how hope, rage, joy, and, finally, 
celestial triumph irradiated those plain 
features—all these things may be indeed told 
here, but can give but a faint likeness of that 
matchless Maestro. The great Mons him- 
self might have profitably sat at the feet of 
such a musical Gamailiel. 

Drinking, as before, between the pieces ; 
selters between the pieces ; schiedam between 
the pieces; Maestro himself observed to drink, 
being athirst after his labour, But the ery 
is now—* The race! the race! To the field! 
Steeplechase, Mynheer!” Steeplechase of don- 
keys—a thing of intinite sport, I am impres- 








sively assured, Everybody has set himself 
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| 


lazily on his feet and is moving that way. Sel-| attitude, heedless of all persuasion. Eaude- 
ters, schiedam, half-finished tumblers with the | lobka has coolly sent her rider over her 
spoons in them left as they were; for the) head, and is looking round upon the crowd, 
owners will be back presently to rest after|Crinolina out of Pompadour has planted her 
the laughing. I go with the rest, and, as 1| fore-feet firmly, and is at this instant kicking 
enter the field, “a ’krect card” of the races| furiously with her hinder hoofs. While 
is put into my hands by one of the noble) Griesgrammario, up to that moment first in 
gentlemen in the boots. The affability of} the betting, has Jain down upon the earth, 
these distinguished persons is all through to| heavily, doggedly, and regardless of all con- 
me a matter of surprise and admiration.| sequences, ‘I'wo others have got away ata 
From the ’krect card I gather that the fol-| walk. Under such circumstances it must be 
lowing entries have been made. Says the| held to be no start. 
*krect card: Shrieks of laughter from portly bystanders 
—tears of that delightful demonstration 
coursing down the cheeks of all the portliest 
bystanders: none being more moved than the 
munificent master of the revels, who leans 
him on his hunting-whip; and roars you 
like any full-bodied satyr. There must be 
another start, clearly. 

This time they are all got off somehow; 
which result is only natural, considering that 
jeach animal has had a crowd of its own 
|supporters, all busy propelling, pushing, 
| poking, with the extremity ofa sharp stick, 

Thus far the *krect kyard, treating so! and working the tail with the peculiar spiral 
serious a matter with unbecoming levity and| movement applied, in our own humane 
Enter. Already are vigorous measures | 


}country, in persuading fat stock to go on 
eing taken to clear the course ; and a munifi-| ship-board. All have got off with a capital 


TIVOLI GARDENS. 
Granp Donkey Races. 


PRIZE OF HONOUR: A HANDSOME WATCH, 


The following will start : | 


. Eaudelobka, ridden by the Jockey Sultan-Tivolario, 
. Pepita (Andalusian). 

- Crinolina, out of Pompadour. 

- Lombardio, ridden by Baron Munchausen. 

- Lola Montez, ridden by Brother Jonathan. 

3. Griesgrammario, 


cent gentleman in Hessians—whom I have|start. The crowd has got off too ; and, amid 
noted all along acting as a sort of master of|shrieks of laughter, you may note each un- 
the revels, doing that duty with infinite comi-| happy jockey being shot up and down pre- 
eality, throwing his very soulinto the work—|cariously, his animal trying to rid herself 


armed with a heavy hunting-whip, is doing| of the tormentors, by spasmodic plunging, 
his utmost to get his countrymen out of the| Never did donkeydom show more spirit than 
way. To say the truth, the course is singu-|on that day. Meanwhile, they are getting 
larly unpropitious for such sports; low) round somehow, and the supporters are get- 
apple-trees, furze-bushes, and such hindrances| ting round with them—now pushing, now 
growing right in the path of the competitors, | lifting ; with Griesgrammario well tothe front, 
There is a bell ringing violently all this) The noble brute has redeemed himself. Sud- 
while, which has only the effect of drawing | denly he is seen to shoot forward (scatter- 
the crowd towards itself. Everybody pushes; ing his queue of supporters), and passes 


in the direction of the bell. Everybody is 
portly ; exhibits painful traces of the heat ; 
and is filled with boundless good-humour. | 
Everybody pushes with infinite good humour, 
and enjoys the joke prodigiously. There is 
saddling of asses going on under the bell. 
There is prodigious activity on the part of 
the munificent gentleman with the hunting- 
whip. There is intense excitement to get 
a good view. ‘The asses are there — 
well kept, Dutch animals—but even now 
showing symptoms of their peculiar nature. 
The jockeys are there ; little fellows, in the 
usual particolours, blues, and reds, and 
yellows, Intense isthe eagerness to catch 
a glimpse of the particolours. Intense is the 
laughter as one ass lunges out from be- 
hind, and strikes a portly bystander off his 
guard, The portly bystander laughs rather 
more than any one else. Finally, it 
being hopeless to get the course properly 
cleared; the start is given, and away 
they go. 

Away they go? nothing further from their 
thoughts. Pepita has stayed in the same 


swiftly under the low apple-tree. The result 
is that the little jockey is swept clean from 
off his back, and bites the dust. Away flies 
Griesgrammario, making straight for the win- 
ning-post. Shouts of applause, and the 
whole field is with him, A tall individual is 
seen to vault upon his back; but the next 
instant is cast down ignominiously. Another 
individual, also with prodigious length of 
limb, tempts fortune again, and not in vain. 
By clinging to his neck and tail, he holds on 
desperately, and is borne in, triumphant, 
upon the back of winning Griesgrammario. 

Congratulations from all sides, Griesgram- 
mario is brought round in procession— 
patted, praised, and made much of. What 
sport is there to come now? that is, after 
decent interval for slaking of thirst after so 
much exertion. 

Tables and seats are now filled again ; 80 
are glasses, “ More selters, Jan ; more schie- 
dam here! more pounded sugar!” More 
people have, by this time, lounged in, certain 
soldiers among the rest,—ill-made fellows m 
ill-made blue coats, and the eternal Dutch Y¥ 
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upon their breast. A bell is heard to ring in 
the distance, aud again do the drinkers become 
arabble rout; to leaving drink, everything, be- 
hind them to see the sport. This time it is the 
old climbing of a greased pole—not for a leg 
of mutton, according to our tradition at home 
—but for a new pair of breeks and a hand- 
some meerschaum pipe. Pipe and breeks 
are won and lost in the old way ; and then 
we come to the aquatic sport, known as the 
waterfall, This may be taken to be the most 
infinitely diverting of all, and this is the way 
the waterfall diversion was managed : 

A sort of archway had been constructed, | 
from which hangs suspended a pail of water. | 
Hard by is a little hand-cart, and a daring 
navigator in the shape of a gamin, or urchin, 
of the most forward character, takes his 
stand on the cart, holding a sort of spear in 
his hand. A moment of expectancy, and the 
| munificent gentleman in hessians gives the | 
word, “ Laissez aller”? The cart is wheeled | 
forward ata good pace; and, as he passes | 
| beneath the pail, the gamin strikes at it with 
| his javelin. If he can hold his own, and 
| empty the pail loyally, the prize shall be his. | 
| But alack! it is so arranged that the dis-| 
| charged stream shall only fall in the direc-| 
tion of the gamin, by way of shower-bath. | 
| Exactly proportioned to his intensity of pur-| 
| pose, is the copiousness of the descent. So 
would it seem to be cruelly ordered, First 
gamin failed with dishonour, turning aside his 
head at the first cupful ; for, his javelin relin- 
quished, an unseemly struggle takes place— 
other gamins contending with oaths and even 
buffets who should try next. The hearts of 
many fail them when the prize is all but won, 
and there is but a cupful left, until one gamin 
—stern of will—holds on to the last, and 
is miserably drenched. But he is winner, 


MY FIRST PATRON. 





and takes away with him a complete, new, and 
shiny suit of clothes, 

Then came the remaining sports. What 
was handsomely styled chasse au sanglier, 
being no other than the pig with soaped 
tail—to be held firmly by none, A strange 
scene, then, succeeds in a sort of circus, 
All gamins available—to the number of some 
sixty, or so— gather together within the 
circus, and are ordered by munificent gen- 
tleman in the hessians to take off their shoes. 
The shoes they cast into the middle, forming 
a huge pile, and the gamins, formed in a 
ring, wait word of command from the mu- 
nificent gentleman, On the signal given, the 
gamins precipitate themselves wildly on the 
heap, each with object of recovering his own, 
and this heap becoming suddenly quickened 
is transformed into a tumbling, buffeting, 
struggling, scratching mass, rolling in waves 
of unlicensed gaminism. The sight is enjoyed 
intensely by the bystanders, and perhaps 
not without reason. 

Altogether, it was an eminently Dutch en- 
tertainment of the tumbling order, of the 
romping order, ‘The facial muscles of the 
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portly bystanders must have ached wearily 
against the next morning. They roared so 
woundily, 

So the shows went on, until one bystander, 
at the least, fancied he had had enough, and 
went his way. There was what is called a 
sea-fight to come off in the slimy pool ; to say 
nothing of more music, more tumbling, and 
the danoing, and the illuminated gardens. But 
the bystander had had suflicieut, and re- 
tired from the struggle. 

And that was “The Village Festival,” 
to be painted by Teniers the younger, or his 
fellows, whereof drink remains a prominent 
feature. 


MY FIRST PATRON. 


Iwas so hard pressed for money at the 
time I am going to write about ; [ suffered so 
much vexation while everybody thought I 
ought to be the happiest person alive, that it 
may not be altogether out of place if I try to 
communicate to elderly people who may be 
practically unacquainted with such matters, 
some idea of the small persecutions which 
assail certain of their young friends, whose 
position may present to their eyes all the ex- 
ternal appearances of perfect comfort and 
prosperity. 

1 wasin the position of a young man of twoand 
twenty, who, living in the bosomof his family, is 
favoured by the friends of the same, if he 
ever ventures to hint that his circumstances 
might admit of improvement, with the assur- 
ance that they wonder he is not ashamed to 
complain with so many comforts around him. 
And here, parenthetically, I would (if I dared) 
express my regret that these same family 
friends should always think it necessary, be- 
cause they are so very fond of the young 
people, to be continually plaguing those 
unfortunate minors with unpleasant remarks : 
casting their comforts, in a mauner, in their 
teeth, until at last they are almost inclined to 
compound for fewer of these advantages, and 
are ready even to part with some of them 
(say a sofa or two, or the drawing-room cur- 
tains, or the cheese after dinner), if it would 
procure them the privilege of escaping re- 
proachful congratulations on the enviable 
nature of their circumstances in life. 

Living thus, with nothing to complain of, 
I was yet wicked enough not to be happy. I 
was one of a large family, having opposed 
their wishes by determining to be an artist 
(how the family friends shuddered over that 
decision!) My father was a medical man, 
and professionally obliged to live fully up to 
his income. Circumstanced thus, of course 
nothing would have induced me to apply to 
my family for the additional pocket-money 
which I sorely wanted—not for extravagauces, 
but for necessaries of genteel life. It was 
distressing enough to be obliged to burden 
my friends with my keep: though I must do 
them the justice to acknowledge that they 
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never grudged it to me, which is a great deal | 


more than I can say for the family friends, 


rent free. Indeed, I once overheard one of 
them (a lady too) trying to make my mother 


uncomfortable, by asking her how much I | 


paid towards the housekeeping expenses. 


ing up appearances, with insufficient means 


(for though I worked hard at my profession, | 
I had, as usual, to bide my time till profit- | 


able employment chose to find me out), I 
actually ended in the final refuge of all the 
destitute. I, the offspring of a respectable 
stock—I, as prosperous, to all outward ap- 
pearance, asany gentleman in London—found 
myself, one day, making common cause with 
the raggedest wretches in creation, and find- 
ing my way into a certain commercial estab- 


lislhment, the entrance to which was decorated | 
| still 


by three brilliantly-gilded balls, arranged in 
the form of an inverted pyramid, and accom- 
panied by the assurance that money was 
advanced to any amount on every description 
of valuable property. To this house of call 
for all the poverties, I found it necessary to 
repair with every particle of valuable pro- 

rty in my possession, even to a pair of 

ighly-prized gold sleeve-links. Alas! how 
well I remember the commotion caused in 
the house when but a few months before I 
had discovered that I could no longer exist 
with my wristbands secured by means of a 
mother-of-pearl button, as heretofore, but 
must have my shirt sleeves altered elabo- 
rately to the infinite disgust of the female 


members of the family, all of whom had to | 


be engaged in the reformation. Truly “the 
gods do of our pleasant vices make instru- 
ments to scourge us.” How I cursed my 
wretched coxcombry afterwards, when I 
found that in consequence of the alteration in 
my linen, I must spend eighteen pence out 
of the sovereign, reluctantly advanced on the 
sleeve buttons, in purchasing a pair of agate 
links, ignobly fastened together with brass ! 


From sleeve buttons I got to boots, and | 


from boots to books. I should not like some 
of our eminent authors to know at what 
amount the pecuniary worth of their produc- 
tions is estimated by the gentlemen who ad- 
vance money on every description of valuable 
property. Frora books I got to pictures, and 
this past piece of poverty-stricken experience 
was the most humiliating of any that I had 
yet had to undergo. 


© You see, sir, this ain’t in our line,” said | 


one of the gentlemen who advanced money, 
to whom I weet with a work of art from 
my own easel. He held the picture, while 
he spoke, in a slanting direction, so that the 
light caught on all the little projecting nobs 
of paint, and on the brush hairs and dust 
which had been incorporated with the surface 
while it was wet. “ ‘This ain’t in our line at 
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I had asked at the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion thirty pounds for the picture, but the 
who were perfectly scandalised at my living | 
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sort of way in which the market value of 
this choice production of my brain had 
diminished in my eyes, during this brief in- 
terview, is not to be told. So I modestly 


|intimated that ten pounds was the loan [ 
Pressed at last into the smallest of all | 
possible corners by the dire necessity of keep- | 


required, though that, of course, I said was 
infinitely below the real worth of the work, 
The reception of this piece of information by 
the gentleman on the opposite side of the 
counter was peculiar, at any rate, if it was 
not satisfactory. He uttered no sound, nor 


|did the slightest change take place in the 


expression of his features. He spread out 
very carefully on the counter the Supplement 


|to the Times in which I had brought my 


treasure, wrapped up, to his establishment, 
He turned my ill-used gem on its face upon 
the newspaper, lapped the surplus paper over 
the sides, secured the whole with string, and 
without breaking his awful silence 
handed the package across to me with one 
hand, while with the other he received a 
flannel petticoat from a lady in the next box, ° 
of whom I could discover nothing, as she was 
hidden by the partition, except that her hand 
was old and shrivelled, and that by a curious 
coincidence, there entered the shop at the 
same moment with her a very strong smell 
of ardent spirits. At the next establishment 
I reduced my demand to five pounds, and 
ended in a degrading acceptance of the sum 
of fifteen shillings. 

It was just when things were thus with me, 
that a very old friend came forward to effect 
my rescue from despair. I must say a word 
or two about this individual, for he was my 
First Patron. 

3v means of certain personal quahifications 
and of a wonderful “get up” as actors phrase 
it—by frequenting picture-sales and private 
views—by giving his opinions in very few 
words and accompanying them by shrugs, 
pursing up of the lips, and mysterious sounds, 
he had got to be looked upon by all his 
friends as a profound art-connoisseur, and by 
some of them as an enlightened patron as 
well, and one potential with the press in all 
matters of criticism. This highly-respected 
gentleman was, when I knew him, between 
fifty andsixty years of age, and was precisely 
the kind of man, to look at, whom a congre- 
gation would feel must be secured as a church- 
warden atany price. His thin fine hair was 
of alight brown colour, dry and weak; he 
wore no whiskers, or any form of beard ; he 
was of the middle height, with a body rather 
disposed to corpulence, and legs very much 
inclined to thinness. His costume was artful 
in the extreme—a loose black coat, cut like a 
dress coat, but high in the collar and with 
broad skirts, in which were large outside 
pockets with flaps to them, which flaps were, 
not uncommonly, pushed up by bundles of 


| mysterious-looking papers. He wore a double- 


all. How much did you want on it now ?”| breasted waistcoat of snowy whiteness, and 4 
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neckcloth of the loose style tied in a knot, of| I sent it home, accompanied by the inesti- 
similar brilliancy. His shirt was decorated | mable original. 
with a frill. But why doI dwell on these; For two days I heard nothing ; but, on the 
small things? Why don’t I get on at once third, there came an invitation from Meczenas, 
to his great characteristic—his wonderful legs. | to dine with him quietly the following day. 
They did more for him, on the whole, than); “There is. always something awkward 
either bundles of paper, shirt-frill, or waist-| about receiving money from one’s friends. I 
coat. They were legs of that kind which| wonder what he'll give me? We settled 
when they are straight (and they always were | nothing about price; I hope he will get the 
straight when my Patron stood up), stiffen so) paying part of the business over before 
uncompromisingly that they almost curve a! dinner, or I shall feel uncomfortable all the 
little back. Nor was this sage unacquainted | time.” Such were my thoughts as I entered 
with the power of his own invaluable limbs.|a square, prosperous-looking house in one 
To the last he never disguised them with | of the western suburbs of London. 
trousers, but wore very telling gray tights,| The proprietor of the imposing legs re- 
buttoned at the ankles, and shoes of a round-| ceived me very politely and patronisingly, 
toed, astoundingly-blacked type,much affected | and proceeded to introduce me to the two 
by bankers, and other capitalists, and which | other guests, who completed the party, as “a 
I never saw profaned either by dust or| young friend of his, who was very fond of 
mud. painting.” Now this was not the sort of 
In his capacity of connoisseur, my Patron | thing I liked at all. One would speak in this 
looked on all modern artists as presumptuous! manner of the most incompetent amateur, 
boys, and would hear of no great painter of who ever daubed canvass for his amusement, 
later date than Angelica Kauffmann and Ben- |“ Very fond of painting!” I thought to myself. 
jamin West, for both of whom he professed |“ Why, of course I’m fond of painting, you 
an ardent admiration, When I have added | old idiot ; painting’s my profession ; I’m an 
that he was a widower without children— | artist, ain’t I?” 
that he had been married twice, in both cases} When I had been further patronised by 
to remote relatives of the above-mentioned | being asked after my papa, and had been 
distinguished artists, and entirely because | also humiliated by the question, “and how's 
they were so related—and when I have|the good mamma?!” I was considered, I sup- 
further added, that he never really laid) pose, sufficiently made aware of my place, 





out a farthing on art in his life, I have| and was, for a time, left in peace. But, from 
related all that need be said, in an introduc-! this moment, there became developed in my 


tory way, about my First Patron. treatment by the two guests, a combination 
On my return from one of the expeditions! of antagonism and compassion towards my 
in search of pawn-broking art-patronage | youth, very curious and irritating to behold. 
which I have just described, I found Mece-| Both these gentlemen were of about the 
nas waiting to see me on important business, | age of our host, and bore, legibly inscribed on 
He had in his possession a picture by | their exteriors, narrowness and prejudice, and 
Angelica Kauffmann, of which, it seemed,| (if I may use a negative expression in a 
he wanted a copy to give to a friend, and out positive sense) the absence of pecuniary em- 
of his regard for our family he thought—yes, | barrassment. 
he really thought, he would venture to let me| Looking back at myself, I feela sort of pity 
undertake it. I moderated my transports, as|for the poor forlorn castaway of that time, 
well as I could, and professed my readiness | with wits so preternaturally sharpened by his 
to commence the work at once. own moneyless condition, as to be able to de- 
The next morning, having ordered a can-|tect the possession of money in others. I 
vass of the requisite size from my colour-| remember thinking, as the dinner proceeded, 
man (giving the order by letter, for I had/that if the footman who waited on us at 
long ceased to think of entering a shop where table, had known there was a pawnbroker’s 
I owed a grievous bill), I set to work. {duplicate in my pocket, he would have en- 
It was a dreary picture, this work of| tered a protest against bringing the potatoes 
Angelica’s. It represented a lady of unin-! to an impostor of a guest, who was infinitely 
viting aspect, with a hook-nose (which is his inferior. 
not “an excellent thing in woman”), with) No allusion was made during dinner to 
a short waist (a quality to which one may the subject that engrossed my thoughts; nor, 
apply the same quotation), with drapery| indeed, was much attention of any kind 
wrapped tightly about her feet—with hands! thrown away upon me. I had time to com- 
folded upon her breast—hair disturbed by| mune with my own thoughts, and to antici- 
a furious wind—and a thunder-storm brew-| pate the delight I should experience when I 








ing in the background. I worked away at 
my task with the industry of desperation ; 
and, as soon as the thing could be done 
decently, and without raising suspicions that 
the copy, even if it looked right, must be 
| bad, because it had been finished so quickly, 
—_ 


got outside the house, and the enjoyment I 
‘should find in the walk home, with a cheque 
in my pocket for something handsome as well 
as a duplicate. 

When the cloth was removed, one of the 
middle-aged guests turned the conversation 





(February 13, 168) 
(by way of introducing a highly festive topic) | 
to a question of over assessment in the matter 
of taxes, by which he had suffered ; and, as 
this enabled the other guest, and the master 
of the feast to relate certain particulars, 
which proved what gigantic sums they all 
paid for income tax, the subject proved a 
popular one, and lasted one hour and fifteen 
minutes by the clock on the chimney-piece. 

Even conversation on taxes ends at last ; 
and, now for it, I thought, as our host, 
at the entrance to the drawing-room, begged 
his two elder friends to excuse him for a 
moment ; and, drawing me aside, led the way 
to another room on the same floor. 

This room he called his studio, and round 
it were hung quantities of brown landscapes 
of his own perpetrating, one more gloomy and 
more remote from Nature than another. 
Here, too, I found the Angelica Kauffmann, 
and my copy, standing side by side. 

I ventured to ask my Patron if he were 
satisfied with my production. 

“ Well,” he said, “ yes—yes—it’s very well, 
ou know, very well, indeed. Yes—yes—yes. 
’m very well satisfied—very well satisfied ; 

and to show you how sincerely I speak, I 
mean—though you are so young a man—to 
pay” (how my heart beat !)—‘ to pay your 
abilities the compliment of asking you to put 
a couple of figures into this drawing of mine. 
Yes, a couple of figures, just here, you see,— 


ys, and a dog, youknow. Eh? Yes, a dog; 
can manage the landscape well enough, but 


I don’t get on so well with the figures. Now 
just sit down, will you, like a good fellow, 
and you'll find everything you want on this 
table.” 

Before I could gasp out a sound, his im- 
posing legs had carried him out of the 
room, with a springy opulent walk, and I 
found myself alone, with his hateful drawing 
before me. 

I sat down, supported by the thought that 
this new piece of work would certainly in- 
crease the amount of the cheque; encourag- 
ing myself with anticipations of the delightful 
sensations I should experience in finding 
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(Conducted by 
smuggler who was pointing at vacancy, ste.nd- 
ing up; and, having introduced a powerful 
Newfoundland dog observing both closely, 
from the top of acask of smuggled spirits, I 
considered the undertaking complete. 

I was much too wise, when I had completed 
my task, to take my handiwork into the 
drawing-room. No, I thought ; Pll give him 
another opportunity — for, of course, he 
would rather not allude to money-matters 
before other people. Accordingly, I went to 
the room-door, and mentioned that the draw- 
ing awaited his inspection. 

“Bring it in, my young friend,” said this 
fiend in human form, “and let us all look 
at it together.” 

Another disappointment! “Ah!” I said 
to myself, “Isee he is not going to pay till 
just as lam going away. I see how he’ll do 
it—he will slip the cheque into my hand, as 
I am saying ‘ good night.’ Yes, yes, that will 
be the way, and a very delicate and generous 
way too.” , 

The rest of the evening passed in look- 
ing over dreary Indian ink drawings by 
geniuses whom [ had never heard of; until, 
at last, one of the opulent guests—evidently 
unable to hold his ground against the Fine 
Arts any longer—got up to take leave, 

The other old gentleman was not slow to 
follow his example—and I, of course, made 
a feint of saying good night, too. 

“Stop a moment, my young friend. Stopa 
moment. I have something to say to you 
before you go,” were the magical words 
which arrested me. The long-expected mo- 
ment had come at last. I stopped behind, 
and waited until Meczenas, who had accom- 
panied his two friends to the door, returned. 

“Well, my young friend,” he said in a com- 
fortably rich kind of voice, and with the smile 
of a man who was good-naturedly pleased 
himself at the pleasure he was going to confer. 
“I’m very much gratified, indeed, with what 
you have done—very much gratified—and— 
so, you know, as you're a young artist, and as 
young artists are often in want of a little 
assistance—Yes, a little assistance, and so 


money in my purse once more, and in being} on—I’ve got something here, which, I think, 


able to face my colourman personally, when I 
wanted to give an order, instead of causing 
endless mistakes by endeavouring to explain 
my wants by elaborate and always misunder- 
stood descriptions in writing. I had even 
visions of the restoration of the old glories of 
the gold sleeve-links, and of getting back a 
volume of Tennyson, which I felt the want 
of sadly. So I set to work manfully ; and, as 
the drawing before me was a sea-piece, I con- 
jectured that smugglers would come in a 

propriately. In accordance with this bright 
idea, I proceeded to execute, as fast as my 
fingers would allow me, a spirited group, of 
two smugglers—one fiddling, idiotically, with 
some nets, and the other pointing into va- 
cancy. As the smuggler who was fiddling 
with the nets was sitting down, I made the 





lmy First Patron, “with these anatomical 


may be not unacceptable—not unacceptable 
—not unacceptable,” 

By this time, he had arrived at the other 
end of the room, and was fumbling with the 
lock of a large bureau, while I was invoking 
benedictions on his head. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “Iam going to pre- 
sent you with ——.” What? In Heaven's 
name, What! 

People don’t write cheques on the largest 
sized cartridge paper—paper that has been 
rolled up, for years, until the outside is quite 
black ; neither do they tie up drafts upon 
their bankers with dirty string; yet it was 
with such a roll in his hand that he now 
advanced towards me ! 

“T am going to present you,” continued | 
ail 
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THE SHELL-MOTH. 


Charles Diekens.} 
| studies, drawn by the celebrated Blenkinsop, 
when a young man, And I am consoled in 
parting with such treasures by the conviction 
of the assistance they will prove to you, in 
acquiring a knowledge of the most im- 
portant branches of your profession, my 
young friend. There! don’t say a word” 
(pushing me towards the door, and cram- 
ming the “studies” into my hands). “ You 
quite deserve them for the pains you have 
taken with the Angelica Kauffmann, and the 
group of smugglers. Not a word, I beg, 
nota word, There! bless you, my boy. No, 
| really, now—not a word, I insist—remember 
| me at home—remember me kindly at-home.” 
| The door closed between us! 
| And it was for this, I had slaved at that 
| dreary Angelica? For this, I had encountered 
| that awful dinner? For a bundle of draw- 
ings, such as I, in common with every student, 
\ oe to execute before we could be students 
atall ! 
| I battered the detested “studies” with all 
| my strength against every lamp-post I en- 
countered on my road, and finally sent the 
fragments flying over a canal-bridge which I 
passed on my way home—not without reflect- 
| ing whether I should not do well to follow 
| them myself, 
| I did not follow them myself. I have 
lived long enough since, to be glad that I 
abstained from executing the intention with 
which I awoke the next morning, of abandon- 
ing the profession of painting altogether. I 
have had patrons since those early days, who 
have shown their approval of my exertions 
by more substantial tokens than bundles of 
bad anatomical drawings. But, however long 
I may live, and however prosperous I may 
| 





become, I shall never forget the hard pinches 
that genteel poverty gave me in my student 
days; and I shall never cease to think that 
my First Patron might have paid me, at 
least, for the canvass on which Tesieted for 
him, even if he thought it unnecessary to 
remunerate me for the time I devoted to 
his service. 

I have never seen my First Patron since 
that memorable day of the dinner, and I 
do not even know whether he is alive or 
dead at this moment. If he be alive, I warn 
all my fellow-students to beware of an 
accomplished amateur, who stands on a very 
stiff pair of legs, and who admires no great) 
artists but the great artists of a hundred 

years ago. 


—- 





SLEEP. 


Wuen friends were cruel, and threaten’d to forsake, 
She came by night, with little griefs oppress’d, 
And sleep received her, as the mountain lake 
Takes home the brook and hushes it to rest ; 
Now, where her childish step was wont to pass, 
| _ By winding hill-path or in shady lanes, 
| Sweet violets pine unpluck’d, and on the grass 
The daisies miss her hand, and grow entwin'd in 
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She will not wake ; the memory-hallow’d stream 
May pour near her green bed its noisy flood ; 
For once there enter'd the small head a dream, 
Conceal'd from us, like fair hues in the bud: 
In sleep she went to heaven, and linger’d there, 
Rapt with the music of the heavenly lay, 
*Till angels gave her a bright crown to wear, 
And chain’d her so with love, she cannot come 
away. 


THE SHELL-MOTH, 


Tue shell-moth is a moth of a group, the 
females of which live in shells. The naturalists 
of the day have a most extraordinary con- 
troversy among themselves, at present, re- 
spectiug the habits and manners of these 
moths, controversy always accompanying 
mystery. I shall Jeave them to fight it out 
before I trouble myself with it. The fact, 
however, of the females living in shells is 
clear, positive, and well known. I have 
studied specimens of them, which are exposed 
to the view of all the world, in the Museum 
of Natural History, at Paris. They are 
placed in phials with a back-ground of black 
wood or of coloured glass, to bring out their 
characteristics by the contrast of colours, 
These shells are of different kinds, There are 
shells which are mere sheaths or cases coated 
with earth or sand. There are shells which 
are sheaths or cases formed of earth gummed 
together, and with small bits of withered 
twigs stuck upon them, and, as a sailor who 
saw them in Western Africa once described 
them, “all raking aft.” ‘The bits of withered 
twigs, indeed, all rake aft, or slant from the 
mouth towards the end of the case or sheath, 
like the quills of a porcupine. The Roman 
lictor was a sort of beadle, who carried a 
bundle of rods, and these insects have been 
classically and fancifully called lictors ; be- 
cause the insect drags about a bundle of 
sticks. This female moth is without wings, 
and, it is said, never leaves her shell. When 
she wishes to change her locality she projects 
her head and her six legs out of her case, and 
drags after her, wherever she goes, her tiny, 
little bundle of dry twigs. She is, I suspect, 
the original of the little old woman who 
went to the wood for a bundle of sticks, 
The little rods are of different lengths, the 
longest being at the end of the sheath. There 
are species which are found suspended upon 
the dried rhenaster bushes, whose tiny sticks 
are arranged in three regular sets, being 
thickest at the head, thinner in the middle, 
thinnest at the end, and tapering almost to a 
point. The species which feeds upon the 
yellow flowers of the everlastings has regular 
rows of very tiny sticks around its sheath, 
There are species coated with earth, whose 
shells curl spirally, and which have been 
called from the resemblance of their shells to 
the shells of snails, Helicinella, 

I use the word Shells in the sense of an 
external crust or hard covering. There are 
many kinds of shells, These shells resemble 
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generally the sand-sheaths, or cases made of | 
sand, glued together by the common sea- 
worm, called the Sabella. The insect, like | 
the worm, exudes a glue which fastens the 
sand or earth together, and in the form 
desired by each of the different species. The 
gluing of tiny twigs to the hard covering, 
reminds me of the topshell or trochus, called 
Phorus, which glues bits of shells to its 
shell. The.French call this mollusc, La 
Fripiére, or the rag-gatherer, and several | 


species of shell-moths may be called twig-|_ 


gatherers. The twig-gatherers, however, | 
arrange their rods with order and method, 
and all raking aft. 

The shell-moths are nocturnal moths. The 
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threads, like spiders and caterpillars; feet 
breathe; there are animals in which there 
are separate lives in the separate links, and 
others with the life concentrated in a pin’s head 
point ; there is generation by alternate gene- 
rations, and some strange secret conceals 
the propagation of the shell-moths; but all 
the variations of forms and instruments are 
only marvellous while the laws or prin- 
ciples of nutrition and reproduction are 
sublime. 


SIAMESE EMBASSY IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir Jonn Bowring, in his book on Siam, 


males having scale-wings, the moths are Lepi-| tells us that while settling with the puncti- 
doptera, or of the order of the scale-wings. | lious officials at Banjkok the ceremonial of 
The helicinella, or snail-shell moth, is an/|his reception at court, he had frequent occa- 
object of great interest, at present, among the} sion to refer for precedents, and always 
lovers of insect-lore, many of whom are busy | successfully, to M. de Chaumont’s narrative 
observing and discussing her structure and|of his mission to Siam in the year sixteen 


habits. The shell was described as a shell, | 
by conchologists, before the animal was 
known. 

Schrank gave the name of Psychide to this | 
tribe of nocturnal moths. Why I should; 
be bothered with Greek mythology and| 
Psyche, when thinking of shelli-moths, I can- 
not conceive ; but I suppose I must bow, like 
all the world, to the ancient tyranny of 
pedantry. 

Duponchal, in his catalogue of the Lepi- 
doptera of Europe, describes the Psychida by 
the following characteristics, Antenne pec- 
tinated or plumose, that is, ears or feelers 
comb-like or plume-like ; body very velvety ; 
wings laden with few scales, and often almost | 
diaphanous or transparent ; females wingless 
and vermiform, or worm-like, and never leav- 
ing their cases, shells, or sheaths. The larvee 
are smooth and discoloured ; the three first 
wings are horny, and the rest are soft. There 
are twenty-five known species which are 
divided into the sections of the pectinated 
and plumose Psychide. 

The section of the Psychide, with comb-like 
ears, feelers, or horns, have slim bodies, and 
their wingless females have complete tarsi, 
or feet-joints, and antennz. There are eleven 
species of pectinated Psychids, among which 
may be cited Psyche pectinella, Psyche niti- 
della, &e. 

The section of Psychide, with plumose 
or feathery feelers, horns, or ears, have very | 
velvety bodies, Their females are worm- 





hundred and eighty-five. If the Siamese 
envoys, now in this country, have in their 
turn studied the official reports of their 
ancestors who visited the court of Louis the 
Fourteenth in the following year, they must 
have been surprised and disgusted at the 
neglect and oblivion to which their arrival 
here in the middle of the dead season and 
the parliamentary recess consigned them, 
Unless they be very intelligent men indeed, 
with a faculty of comprehending the changes 
of the times scarcely to be expected from 
Orientals, not all the attention which they 
have received at our hands will prevent 
them from setting us down as very infe- 
rior to our next neighbours in the art of 
receiving distinguished strangers. 

In the year sixteen hundred and eighty- 
four, the Chevalier de Chaumont was sent as 
ambassador from the Grand Monarque to the 
King of Siam, and with him, as a sort of 
coadjutor, went the Abbé de Choisy, better 
known for his strange mania of dressing him- 
self in female attire, and passing under female 
names. The embassy was at first not un- 
successful, Land was given to the Jesuits 
for their churches, commercial privileges 
were granted to French traders, and the 
prime minister promised that, if a strong body 
of troops were sent out from France, they 
should be placed in such a position as would 
give them a commanding influence over the 
country. 

M. de Chaumont returned to France in 





like. There are fourteen species of feathery 
Psychide, among which may be noticed 
P. hirsutella, P. muscella, P, albida, &. The | 
shell-moths are spread all over Europe, but 
chiefly in the south of France, and they have 
been observed in Western Africa. 

The shell-moths illustrate the variety 
which reigns in the application of the grand 





sixteen hundred and eighty six, bringing with 
him from Siam three ambassadors, who were 
empowered to conclude a treaty of amity and 
friendship with the French monarch. Each 
cnabenalin: was selected for some special qua- 
lification. The first was the son of the prime 
minister ; he took the lead on all occasions, 
and was apparently chosen for his oratorical 











and simple laws of animated nature. Moths abilities; the second had formerly gone on an 
pass their lives like snails in shells; fishes embassy to Pekin, and would therefore be able 


| build nests ; shellfish suspend themselves by to give his master some idea, by comparison, 
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king. ‘The third was the son of a former 
ambassador to Portugal, and probably owed 
his appointment to a presumed acquaintance 
with European usages, Their suite con- 
sisted of eight mandarins and twenty do- 
mestics—quite numerous enough one would 
think—but we are told that six mandarins 
and a number of domestics had to be left 
behind, as they did not make their appear- 
ance in time at the port of embarkation. 
Their appearance at Versailles was quite a 
god-send to the courts, which had begun to 
fall into a sad state of vapidity under the 
régime of the genteel asceticism which Ma- 


dame de Maintenon was introducing. Besides 


frequent mention of them in the histories 
and memoirs of the time, we have the full 
account which M, Jean Donneau de Viré, 
the implacable critic of Moliére and the father 
of French journalism, gave the public of their 
proceedings in the pages of his Mercure 
Galant. His special correspondent seems to 


| have followed the Siamese strangers about 


during the whole of their nine months’ stay 
in France with an inquisitorial pertinacity 
and vigilance which would do honour to a 
modern Manchester reporter. Not a parti- 
cular of any consequence escapes him ; all 
their outgoings and incomings are recorded ; 
all the visits they paid and received; the 
innumerable speeches that were made to 
them, and the answers they returned. 

M. de Chaumont’s squadron arrived at 
Brest on the nineteenth of June, and here 
the Mercure takes them up at once. M. de 
Chaumont and the Abbé de Choisy started 
for Paris at once, to make their report to 
the King, leaving the strangers behind at 
Brest, where they remained thirteen days, 
passing their time very agreeably. On the 
fourteenth day arrived M. Storff, a gentleman 
of the King’s household, who had been de- 
puted to attend on the embassy during its stay 
in France. With him came M. Selly, the 
maitre d’hétel, to whose care the King had 
entrusted the creature-comforts of the em- 
bassy. M. Storff’s first business was to con- 
gratulate the ambassadors on behalt of the 
King, on their safe arrival, and to inform 
them that his Majesty had been pleased to 
order that nothing should be left undone to 
testify his extreme gratification at the hand- 
some manner in which M. de Chaumont had 
been received in Siam. His Majesty, he 


| assured them, would have sent his own car- 
| Fiages to convey them to Paris, but that the 
| Toads in some parts of Brittany were so bad 


that they could only be travelled over in 
litters, It seems rather startling to be told 


_ that the King’s highway between his capital 


and his chiet naval station was impassable 
for carriages ; but it turns out that the route 
taken was by the valley of the Loire, pro- 


bably because it led through the finest towns | 


and the richest country, and to reach this 
four or five days’ travelling by cross-roads to 


ee 


of the power and resources of the French| Nantes was necessary, To all this the chief 


ambassador answered that the mode of tra- 
| velling was a secondary consideration, that 
his only anxiety was to be in the King’s pre- 
sence at the earliest possible moment, and 
that if he could reach it quickest on foot he 
would set out at once. 

On the ninth of July, everything being 
ready for their departure, and the heavy 
baggage—in all a hundred and thirty-two 
packages—having been sent round to Havre 
and the Seine, our travellers set their faces 
towards Paris. On the twelfth, travelling by 
short, but not easy stages, they came to Vannes, 
where they were received with great honour 
by the parliament of Brittany. On the 
fourteenth, having got over the worst of the 
roads, they exchanged their litters at Roche- 
Bernard for wheeled carriages. In the first 
carriage, along with the chief ambassador, 
weut the letter of their master to the King 
of France, the proper conveyance of which 
was a source of perpetual anxiety. It was a 
point of the first importance in the code of 
Siamese loyalty that the royal missive should 
always be maintained above the level of the 
heads of its bearers; and a moveable shelf 
was fitted up at the top of the carriage on 
which the precious trust was deposited, So 
inflexible was this rule, that, when the maitre 
d’hétel proposed at one of the halting places 
to lodge the third ambassador in a chamber 
over that of the first (by which arrangement 
he would have lain over tiie royal letter), he 
preferred to “ pig in” with a mandarin rather 
than be guilty of an act which would have 
exposed him to the penalties of high treason on 
his return home, At Paris it was lodged in 
the first ambassador’s bedchamber, on a hand- 
some pedestal erected for it, of which De Viré 
gives usa drawing. The letter was written 
on a golden plate, as is the custom when his 
Majesty of Siam writes to a brother monarch, 
and was enveloped in three boxes; the outside 
one of Japanese lacquer-work, the next of 
silver, and the inner one of gold. Each box 
was sealed with the seal of the first ambas- 
sador in white wax. None of the Siamese 
ever passed before this emanation of royalty 
without saluting it with a profound reve- 
rence. On the seventeenth, the ambassadors 
arrived at Nantes, where M. de Molac, the 
governor, had made preparations to give 
them a distinguished reception, He met 
them outside the gates at the head of the 
young nobility of the district, accompanied 
by a numerous band of ladies in the car- 
riages, and conducted them into the town 
amidst innumerable salutes of artillery. 
Next day they came to Ancenis, where it 
is recorded that the ambassadors bathed. 
They had probably never gone so long with- 
out a duck in their lives before; but the 
proceeding was altogether so novel to M. 
de Viré as to oblige him to explain to the 
reader that it was their habit to bathe fre- 
quently in their own country, and he adds, 
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with an amusing naiveté, “ Ils se lavent mesme 
icy souvent tous les jours apres le repas.” 
The great Louis himself, we read, only shaved 
every other day, and his whole twilette, from 
beginning to end, was made in public. No 
wonder, then, that this little eccentricity of 
the strangers was likely to startle his loyal 
subjects, From Ancenis the route lay through 
Angers, the mayor of which town was ready 
with gifts of the dry confitures, which were a 
specthity of the place. The magnificent pro- 
gress was continued through ‘Tours—where 
there were firing of cannons, reviews of 
archers, harangues from all the heads of the 
different departments of the province—Clen- 
borse, Blois, and Orleans, 

The ambassadors did not fail to examine 
with attention all the objects of interest pre- 
sented by the fine old towns we have named. 
Indeed their nicety of observation seems to 
have surpassed that of any traveller we have 
ever known. They measured everything that 
was capable of mensuration, counted the stones 
and windows in front of the houses, and the 
trees along the roads, or in the gardens which 
they visited, and never relinquished their in- 
spection of an object, until they had gone 
over all its parts minutely, and had got all 
the information come-at-able respecting it. 
Each ambassador made copious memoranda ; 
which were combined into a regular narra- 
tive, or report, every evening by the secre- 
taries. On the journey, two or three man- 
darins, each with an interpreter, were sent 
out as flying scouts to inspect the country 
for ten or fifteen miles on each side cf the 
grande route, and their notes also were 
worked into the official report. Moreover, it 
was the business of one of the mandarins, 
day by day, to weave this narrative into 
Siamese verse. 

At Orleans, we learn from the diary of the 
Marquis de Dangeau, the travellers were not 
well treated—though he does not specify in 
what manner. M. de Viré is discreetly silent 
as to this fact, and fills up the space which is 
allotted to Orleans with a description of the 
city and its neighbourhood, without saying a 
word good or bad, as to the behaviour of its 
inhabitants on this occasion. The same 
thing, the Marquis writes, had happened at 
two or three other places, some of those pro- 
bably which the Mercure dismisses with a 
simple mention of their names as stages on 
the journey. At Fontainebleau—where they 
arrived on the twenty-ninth of July—after 
viewing the park and chateau, they gave 
audience to M. Brisacier, the head of the 
Foreign Missions, who made thera a speech of 
more than aquarterot an hour in length, which 
was too prolix even for our universal panegy- 
rist ; though he mentions that the chief am- 
bassador, in reply, touched neatly and briefly 
on every point contained in it. Next day, 
they moved on to Versailles, and thence 
to Berny, a house in the neighbourhood be- 
longing to the Abbé de Saint Genevidve ; 
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where they were to be lodged until the day 
was appointed for the formal entry into 
Paris. No sooner were they fixed here, than 
there wasa rush of visitors from Paris and 
Versailles. All the great people about the 
|court, either came in person, or sent to com- 
plimeut them on their safe arrival. M. Bon- 
neuil, the introducer of ambassadors, . con- 
veyed his Majesty’s congratulations. The 
easy and polite mauner in which they re- 
ceived and conversed with these distinguished 
visitors, excited the astonishment of those 
who had been accustomed to consider Ver- 
sailles as the sole fountain of good breeding, 
and de Viré endeavours to account for it, 
by saying, “ils entroient naturellement dans 
les maniéres Frangaises.” He has preserved 
several specimens of what he calls their 
spiritual repartees ; but, unfortunately, he is 
not to be trusted to tell a good thing, and the 
bloom of the esprit gets sadly blown off by 
his handling. The lady visitors were, of 
course, very numerous, They flocked to see 
the Siamese ambassadors, just as they did 
since to see ‘Tom ‘Thumb; and, apparently, | 
much in the same spirit. Their pet topic of | 
conversation was plurality of wives. The | 
twenty-two wives whom the chief ambassador 
had left at-home, furnished a never-ending 
subject of badinage, which he bore good- 
humouredly enough, and returned, too, in a 
style which showed that he had formed a very 
just appreciation of the morality of court 
ladies, 

Pretty nearly a month was spent at Berny, 
receiving visits, and viewing the various 
places of interest outside of Paris, All this 
time they were waiting for the heavy bag- 
gage, which contained the presents from the 
King of Siam—valued by some of the writers 
of the time at thirty thousand pounds ; and, 
as it was necessary, according to Siamese 
etiquette, that these presents should be all 
displayed on the day of audience (as was the 
case at Windsor, the other day), no progress 
could be made until they arrived. 

At length they turned up, and the 
twenty-second of August was fixed for the 
preliminary ceremonial of the grand entry 
into Paris. The cortége was one of un- 
usual splendour. Besides the King’s car- 
riages, the Dauphin, Monsieur and Madame, 
all the princes of the blood, all the great offi- 
cers of state, and many other persons whe 
wished to show honour to the ambassadors, 
or who had had friends in the last Siamese 
expedition, sent their carriages to swell the 
train, so that there were in all sixty carriages, 
each drawn by six horses, and each contain- 
ing a gentleman from the household of the 
owner. In the King’s carriage, went the first 
ambassador, with the Duc de Feuillade, who 
had been deputed by the King to attend on 
the embassy on state occasions, Madame 
Bonneuil, and M. Storff. The second and 
third ambassadors rode in the carriage of the 
Dauphin, the mandarins in the carriage of 
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| through the great court-yard, in which| 


_ in full uniform, flags flying, &c., they alighted | 


| Giraut, an aide of M. Bonneuil, with the 





| emblematical of their dignity. 


Monsieur and Madame, and the servants 
in plain carriages, belonging to the 
King. ‘Twenty trumpeters of the King’s 
household led the way. The route taken 
was through the Porte St. Antoine, down the 
Rue St. Antoine, across the Pont Neuf, 
to the Hétel des Ambassadeurs, in the Rue 
de Tournon, All the windows on the way 
were filled with spectators, and the crowd of | 
carriages, and horsemen, and people on foot, 
was so great, that the procession was at 
some points delayed for half an, hour at a 
time. At the Hétel des Ambassadeurs, the 
illustrious visitors were entertained for 
three days at the expense of the state, and 
they ought then to have had their audience 
of the King, but that his Majesty falling 
ill of a fever, it was again put off. Being, 
perhaps, slightly disgusted at this further 
delay, they shut themselves up in their own 


| apartment, and would see no one, nor go 


anywhere. 

One exception they were induced to make : 
they went to visit Nétre Dame on the occa- 
sion of the annual procession on the Day of 
Assumption, where they saw so much to 
interest and amuse them, that they kept 
four secretaries at work in the evening, re- 
ducing their notes to order. At length, his 
Majesty being fully recovered, the first of| 
September was fixed for the presentation, | 
a ceremonial which evidently claims all our 
and of which he} 


narrator’s sympathies, 
does not spare his readers one single detail. 
Early in the morning, came the Duc de Feu- 
illade, with the King’s coaches, to convey 


the ambassadors to Versailles. Passing | 


were drawn up the French and Swiss guards 


at the Salle de Descente, where ambassadors 
usually awaited their audience. Here a 
déjefiner was served, which they declined, but 
availed themselves of the opportunity to—| 
wash. 

They also put on their state head-dresses, 
something after the fashion of our coronets, | 
set round with flowers in jewels, principally 
rubies, and leaves of gold. ‘The third ambas- 
sador, being of inferior rank, had no flowers, 
The mandarins wore head-dresses of muslin 
only ; but with some similar mark of the gra- 
dations of rank. It being announced that | 
the King was on his throne, the procession 
set forth for his presence, First went M. 





domestics of the embassy ; then M. Blairville, | 
the grand master of the ceremonies, M. | 
Bonneuvil, and M. Storff, followed by the 
mandarins. After them was borne on high, 
by twelve Swiss, the autograph letter of the | 
King of Siam, with four parasols held over | 
it, to protect it from the sun-rays; and lastly 
walked the Due de Feuillade with the am-| 
bassadors. Before each, one of their suite | 
carried what we should call a gold mace, 
In this 
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order they moved through the court-yard, 
where were stationed twenty-four trumpets 
and thirty-six drums (nothing could be done 
in France even then without drums), up 
the grand staircase, which was lined with a 
double row of the Cent Suisses, through the 
Salle des Gardes, where the Garde du Corps 
was under arms, to the entrance of the grand 
apartment, twenty-four trumpets following, 
blowing a grand fanfarade. 

At the top of the staircase, the first am- 
bassador took the royal letter from the 
bearers, and gave it to the third ambassador 
to carry. On reaching the door of the 
apartment, the procession was received by M. 
de Luxembourg, at the head of thirty officers 
of the guards; who, having first made them 
a short speech, led the way to the hall of 
audience. The King’s silver throne had 
been erected at the upper end of the great 
gallery on an estrade; the steps leading 
to which were covered with carpets of 
cloth of gold, and, about it, were placed 
the richest pieces of plate, vases, torchéres, 
and candlesticks which Versailles could 
furnish. 

The King was dressed in a gorgeous bro- 
caded suit blazing with jewels, so that he 
would have sold as he sat there, according 
to De Vire’s calculation, for several millions 
of livres, On his right he had the Dauphin, 
the Due de Chartres, the Duc de Bourbon, 
and the Count de Toulouse; on his left, 
Monsieur, M. le Duc, and the Duc de Maine. 
Behind, were ranged the great officers of 
state, and, what seems strange to us, those 
who held reversions of charges in the house- 
hold formed part of his Majesty’s backing. 
All were en grande tenue, but the rubies 
displayed by the Due de Maine attracted 
most attention. Monsieur, who was in 
mourning, wore a black suit, and this set off 
admirably the diamonds with which it was 
covered. There were some sixteen hundred 
courtiers, ladies and gentlemen present in 
the gallery ; but, by the good generalship of 
M.d’Aumont, the first gentleman of the 
chamber, they were so packed that a lane 
was left up the middle wide enough for six 
persons to pass along abreast. M.d’Aumont 
was considered to have distinguished him- 
self greatly by this day’s business, and 
received the royal meed of praise for his 
exertions, 

On the threshold of the gallery the am- 
bassadors catight the first sight of the King, 
and immediately saluted him with three 
profound reverences, raising their joined 
hands on high after the fashion of their 
country. The procession advanced up the 
lane of courtiers, and at the end, the man- 
darins and the rest of the suite filed off to 
the right and left, Here, as though they | 
had been in presence of their own sovereign, || 
they fell prostrate on the ground, averting 
their faces, as if not daring to regard the 
splendour of the throne. “In this posture 
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they would have continued,” says the Mer- 
eure, “had not the King been graciously 
pleased to permit them to look on him, 
saying that they had come too far to be 
deprived of so slight a gratification.” This 
arrangement left a vacant space between 
his Majesty and the ambassadors, who 
halted at the foot of the estrade, and again 
made their three obeisances, so low tliat 
one might almost fancy that their fore- 
heads touched the ground, The King re- 
turned their salute by raising his hat. Having 
delivered himself of the usual harangue, 
which was afterwards read out in French by 
the Abbé de Lionne, the chief-ambassador, 
taking from his colleague his master’s letter, 
advanced with it up the steps of the estrade, 
the other two following at a distance of one 
step behind. The King, as he took the 
letter, rose from his seat and uncovered. He 
then inquired, through the Abbé de Lionne, 
after the health of the King and Queen of Siam, 
and informed the ambassadors that if they 
had anything further to request he was 
ready to listen. This last proof of his 
Majesty’s condescension so overpowered the 
Siamese, that they could only reply by low 
bows. 

This concluded the ceremony, and the 
ambassadors retired from the presence, “tou- 
jours 4 reculons,” and with the same obei- 
sances as before. If the sneer of Voltaire 
and his followers have any foundation in 
fact, Louvois and his colleagues must have 
chuckled mightily at the success of their 
scheme. It was one of the weaknesses of 
Louis to like to perceive in the counternances 
of all who approached him the effects of that 
divinity which in his own opinion, at least, 
hedged him about. The awe and veneration 
which were manifested in the demeanour of 
the envoys flattered his vanity to the top of 
its bent; and the courtiers were unsparing 
in their praises of the ingenuous barbarians 
who had succumbed at first sight to the 
“grand air,” which had reduced princes, 
dukes, and marshals, to the level of so many 
flunkeys. 

We spare our readers the description of 
the banquet, which was served in the Salle 
de Descalte ; after which the distinguished 
strangers had audiences of the Dauphin, the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Anjou, and 


the Duke of Berry—the last an infant aged | 
two days exactly, but who, nevertheless, gave | 


audience in the arms of Madame de la Mothe, 


the gouvernante of the children of France. | 


They had also the honour of being pre- 
sented to Monsieur and Madame. They 


were frequently at Versailles after this, | 
| pelled to force sales, to get bills of exchange 


though it is to be hoped they never again 


had such a hard day’s work. Under the date | 


of October the first, the Marquis de Dongeau 


writes: “The King has had the Siamese | 


ambassadors with him every day for some 
time past, either in his own apartments or ia 
his private gardens, where he says to them 
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({Conduete.! by 
and does them all sorts of kindnesses, They 
are greatly charmed with his Majesty’s be 
haviour to them.” 

During the remainder of their stay in 
France, which lasted till the following March, 
they inspected all that was to be seen in 
Paris, and took a tour through the north of 
France and Flanders, to see the King’s 
conquests. They would have extended it 


to Alsace and the Rhine, but for the in- | 


clemency of the winter. They sailed home 
from Brest, having been prevented from 
making Havre their port of departure, 
by the impassable state of the roads in 
Normandy. 

The end of all this was nil. When the 
ambassadors got back, the native party in 
Siam (among whom, we regret to say, the 
first ambassador is found bearing a promi- 


nent part), proved too strong for Monsieur | 


Constanee. Taking advantage of a sudden 
illness of the King, they seized upon the hated 
foreigner and put him to death—some say b 
horrible tortures, ‘The French troops, which 
had been put in possession of Bangkok and 
Meyra, were expelled from the couutry ; and 
thus France lost another chance of founding 
an empire in the East, 


BANKRUPTCY IN SIX EASY 
LESSONS. 


INTRODUCTION, 


As the whole human race must range 
themselves under two classes, viz., debtors 
and creditors, it is of vital importance that 
a man should make himself acquainted, as 
fully as possible, with at least the chief 
tribunal whose special function it is to deal 
with those who cannot or will not pay :— 
the Bankruptcy Court. 

Four men out of five go into business, and 
two of that number fail as a matter of 
course ; the wonder is, that this prolific and 
useful subject has not been taken up scienti- 
fically before. 

THE FIRST, THE 


LESSON BUSINESS, 


Tue first thing to do, my young friend, 
when you start in life, is to settle every- 


thing you possess, upon your wife. Having 
done this legally and securely, take a ware- 
house in a good situation, and begin to buy. 
That you may be under no alarm about your 
power to do this, I will explain, in a few 
words, the theory of trade. The greater 
part of goods manufactured are made by 
persons with little capital, and they are com 


for discount to pay for the raw material. 
The warehousemen who buy them are men 
of little or no capital, and they are com- 
pelled to hurry sales, to get bills for discount 
to pay the bills drawn by the manufacturers. 


| And so trade moves, one class continually 


\ 
| 
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shing on another. The necessity to sell 
is behind every man’s back ; you, therefore, 
need be under no concern about your ability 
to buy. Before you have opened your doors 
a week, you will scarcely be able to keep 
the commercial travellers out. Let it be 
hinted abroad—although it is not absolutely 
necessary for your success in failure—that 
your father-in-law is a person of property. 
It means nothing, but it will be useful in a 
variety of ways. 


LESSON THE SECOND. THE BANK, 


In the choice of a bank for discount (which 


you will not want for a few months), you | 


will find little difficulty, Asa rule, perhaps, 
- will pick out one of the young concerns ; 


ut all of them, bear in mind, are urged on | 


by the same necessity to trade, as the mer- 
chants and traders, Be easy, bold, and con- 
fident in your manner, and careful in your 
dress. One style does for one kind of bank, 
another style for another. Judge of this 
from the names of the directors ; and give as 
a reference your principal creditor, who by 
this time will take quite a fatherly interest 
| in your welfare. By all means keep a good 


balance, if it is done by the discount of ac- | 


commodation bills. 


LESSON THE THIRD, THE ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


Make this branch of your business your 


especial study, and keep it in your own) 


hands, 


Many men understand the true art 


of figures, viz., to conceal the truth ; few are | 


able to practise it. See that you are not 


ignorant and unskilful in this useful science. | 


Raise a fictitious capital at the commence- 
ment of your business by a stroke of the 
pen, and enter at the beginning of your 


Cash Book, on the left hand side, a respect- | 


able, but not a very large sum,—say two 
thousand pounds,—the disposal of which 
imaginary item you can account for amongst 
your imaginary bad debts. ‘These are fabu- 
lous transactions with persons who are sup- 
posed to have failed, or exaggerated dealings 
with persons who really have failed; and 
the property represented by the figures en- 
tered in the books you—take care of. Keep 
your personal expenses in appearance small, 
and throw the burden upon the trade ex- 
penses, Fail in the third or fourth year, if 
you are quite prepared for action, and go to 
the Bankruptcy Court at once, without hesi- 
tation. Shun deeds of inspection and assign- 
ment, because they place you in the hands of 
those dissatisfied creditors, who in the Court 
are made to feel their proper position, and 
are taught that the man who fails, and renders 
an account of his failure (if he has not run 
the estate too close for the expenses of the 
ourt), is a very meritorious member of so- 
ciety, These are chiefly matters of pen and 
ink, but they are important, and do not let 
them be neglected, 
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| books with you. 
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LESSON THE FOURTH, THE OFFICIAL ASSIGNEE, 


You will now be within the power of the 
Bankruptcy Court, a position not by any 
means so disagreeable as many persons sup- 
pose. As your private property is settled on 
your wife, you will not be troubled at home 
with the Messenger, as he is called, and the 
first person of any importance that you will 
see is your Official Assignee—a very gentle- 
manly man to you, as your estate will be 
large, and so prepared as to give little trouble, 
You will hand over to him in cash, et cetera, 
a sum more than sufficient to pay all the 
expenses of the Court (about sixty per cent, 
of your assets), and this will place matters on 
a very amicable footing. He loves you like 
a brother. You help to pay his salary, or 
commission—about two thousand a year— 
the salaries of the Commissioner, with all the 
officers in and about the Court, and a good 
many far away from it—pensioners to the 
extent of sixteen thousand pounds per annum, 
It is absurd to suppose that there can be any 
ill-feeling between you. He goes over your 
You began with a capital—~ 
good; your books have been well kept— 
good ; your personal expenses are light (light 
for a person in your position in society)— 
good ; you have given the estate every atten- 
tion—better ; you have handed over property 


| sufficient to pay all expenses, and declare a 


dividend of one shilling in the pound before 
the matter has been in the energetic hands of 
Mr. Official Assignee six weeks—best, Who 
dares to say that the Court is —— in col- 
lecting and distributing assets? You may 
sleep, and dream of a first-class certificate. 


LESSON THE FIFTH, THE COMMISSIONER. 


Tue Commissioner is obliged, for his salary 
(about two thousand per annum), to make a 
show of doing something ; and, for his judi- 
cial dignity, to make an appearance of dis- 
couraging bankrupts. But he loves them for 
the same reason as the Official Assignee,—~ 
loves them because they pay him; and he 
loves them more if they give him no trouble, 
Knowing little or nothing of figures—although 
having to decide upon them more than upon 
law—he is, practically, in the hands of the 
Official Assignee, and is governed by his 
report in the choice and granting of a certi- 
ficate. 

LESSON 


THE SIXTH, THE SOLICITOR, 


THERE are not more than two solicitors 
pleading in Basinghall Street, who have what 
is called the ear of the Court. You will 
retain one of these, more for display and 
respectability than because you require him, 
He goes over the favourable points of your 
trading career, lighting them up with a glow 
of approbation. The sympathising Com- 
missioner, prepared by the very favourable 
report of the Official Assignee, is glad to have 
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it in his power to reward you for bringing so | very great difficulty in comprehending the 


good an estate to the Court, by granting an 
immediate first-class certificate. 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 


Tue house of a civilian (a magistrate and 
collector) in the heart of a district, such as 
Bijnore, is really worthy of contemplation.* 
With the exception of a bungalow, which is 
usually occupied by the assistant, and which 
may, therefore, be said to belong to the ma- 
gistrate’s house, there is no other Christian 
abode within five-and-thirty or forty miles. 
The house is usually well, but not extra- 
vagantly, furnished ; the walls are adorned 
with prints and pictures, and the shelves 
well-stored with books, In a word, if the 
punkalees and the venetian blinds, the therm- 
antidotes, and sundry other Indian peculiari- 
ties were removed, you might fancy yourself 
in some large country-house in England. 

There was at Bjinore a native moonshee 
who was a very good scholar; and, as I was 
anxious to read Hindostanee and Persian 
with him (the more especially as I much en- 
joyed the society of mine host and his assis- 
tant), I was induced to accept an invitation to 
remain for a month. During this period I 
studied for several hours a-day, besides at- 
tending the Court House regularly, to listen 
to the proceedings, and acquire some know- 
ledge of a most extraordinary jargon, com- 
posed of a little Hindostanee, a little Persian, 
and a good deal of Arabic. This jargon is 
known in India as the language of the courts, 
A good Persian and Hindostanee scholar can- 
not understand it, unless he is accustomed to 
it. Many magistrates and judges have insisted 
upon having pure Hindostanee spoken ; but 
to no purpose. Up toa recent period, Persian 
ined with Arabic was the language in 
which legal proceedings were conducted,— 
Persian and Arabic being as foreign languages 
to the people of India as English, German, or 
French. And, when the order went forth 
that Hindostanee was to be used, the native 
officers of the courts, and the native lawyers 
who practised therein, complied with it by 
putting a Hindostanee verb at the end of 
each sentence, and using the Hindostanee 
prononns, retaining in all their integrity (or 
rascality) the Persian and Arabic adverbs, 

repositions, nouns, adjectives, and con- 
junctions. An indigo planter in Tahoot, 
who spoke Hindostanee perfectly, having 
lived amongst the natives for upwards of 
twenty years, assured me that he did not 
comprehend a single sentence of a decree 
in court Hindostanee, that he heard read out 
to him,—a decree in a case to which he was 
a party. What is even more absurd, each 
court has its own peculiar jargon, so that 
the magistrate or judge, who from long 
oe has acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the jargon of his own court, has 


* See page 179. 


| 


jargon of another court. ‘This might be 
altered by fining any officer of court, or 
native lawyer, who, in matters connected 
with a suit, used words and phrases unintel- 
ligible to the mass of the people; but the 
|order would have to emanate from Govern- 
ment. No magistrate or judge would ven- 
ture on even an attempt to bring about so 
desirable a reform. 

Whilst at Bijnore, I was seized with an 
attack of tic-doloreux, and suffered all its 
extreme agonies, One of my host’s servants | 
informed me that there was a very clever | 
native doctor in the village, who could im- 
mediately assuage any pain,—tooth-ache for 
instance,—and he begged permission to bring | 
him to see me, I consented. 

The native doctor was a tall, thin Mussul- | 
man, with a lofty forehead, small black eyes, 
long aquiline nose, and finely chiselled mouth 
and chin. His hair, eyebrows, and long 
beard were of a yellowish white, or cream 
colour. Standing before me in his skull-cap, 
he was about the most singular-looking per- 
son I ever beheld. His age did not exceed 
forty-four or forty-five years, He put several | 
questions to me, but I was in too great pain | 
to give him any replies. He begged of me to 
sit down. I obeyed him, mechanically. 
Seating himself in a chair immediately oppo- 
site to me, he looked very intently into my 
eyes, After a little while, his gaze became 
disagreeable, and I endeavoured to turn my 
head aside, but I was unable to do so. I 
now felt that I was being mesmerised Ob- | 
serving, I suppose, an expression of anxiety, 
if not of fear, on my features, he bade me 
not be alarmed. I longed to order him to 
cease ; but, as the pain was becoming less 
and less acute, and as I retained my con- 
sciousness intact, I suffered him to proceed, 
To tell the truth, I doubt whether I could 
have uttered a sound. At all events, I did 
not make the attempt. Presently, that is to 
say, after two or threé minutes, the pain had | 
entirely left me, and I felt what is commonly 
called, all in a glow. The native doctor now 
removed his eyes from off mine, and inquired 
if I were better. My reply, which I had no 


| difficulty in giving at once, was in the aflir- 
| mative ; in short, that I was completely 


cured. Observing that, he placed his hands 
over his head, and pressed his skull, I asked | 
him if he were suffering. 

“Yes, slightly,” was his reply. “But, I 
am so accustomed to it; it gives me but little 
inconvenience.” 

I then begged of him to explain to me how 
‘it was that he had the power to afford me 
‘such miraculous relief. That, he said, he 
|was unable to do, He did not know. 
then talked to him of mesmerism and of the 
wonderful performances of Doctor Esdaile in 
‘the Caleutta hospital. He had lately heard 
'of mesmerism, he said ; but, years before he 
\heard of it, he was in the habit of curing 
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ople by assuaging their pain. The gift 
Fad been given to him soon after he attained 
That, with one exception, and 
that was in the case of a Keranee—a half- 
caste—no patient had ever fallen asleep, or 


| had become beehosh (unconscious), under his 


gaze. “The case of the half-caste,” he went 
on to say, “alarmed me. He fell asleep and 
slept for twelve hours, snoring like a man in 
a state of intoxication.” I was not the first 
European he had operated upon, he said; 


| that in Bareilly, where he formerly lived, he 


had afforded relief to many officers and to 
several ladies. Some had tooth-ache, some 
| tic-doloreux, some other pains. “But,” he 
| exclaimed energetically, “the most extra- 
ordinary case I ever had, was that of a sahib 
who had gone mad—‘ drink delirious,” His 
wife would not suffer him to be strapped 
| down, and he was so violent that it took four 
or five other sahibs to hold him. I was sent 
for, and, at first, had great difficulty with 
him and much trembling. At last, however, 
Ilocked his eyes up, as soon as I got him to 
jook at me, and kept him for several hours 
a3 quiet as a mouse, during which time he 
had no brandy, no wine, no beer; and, though 
he did not sleep, he had a good long rest. I 
stayed with him for two days, and whatever 
I told him to do he did immediately. He 
had great sorrow on his mind, poor man. 
Three of his children had died of fever 
_ within one short week, and he had lost much 
money by the failure of an agency-house in 
Calcutta. There was a cattle serjeant, 
too, an European, whom I also cured of 
that drinking madness by locking up his 
eyes,” 
“What do you mean by locking up his 
eyes 7” 
“Well, what I did with you; I locked up 
_ your eyes. When I got his eyes fixed on 
| mine, he could not take them away—could 
not move,” 
“But can you lock up any one’s eyes in 
_ the way that you locked up mine ?” 
“No; not everybody's. ‘There was an 
_ artillery captain once who defied me to lock 
up his eyes, J tried very hard; but, instead 
| of locking up his, he locked up mine, and I 
could not move till he permitted me, And 
| there was a lady, the wife of a judge, who 
_ had pains in the head, which I could not cure, 
because she locked up my eyes. With her I 
trembled much, by straining every nerve, but 
it was of no use.” 
“Do you know any other native who has 
@ same power that you possess ?” 
“Only three ; but, I dare say, there may 
hundreds in these provinces who have it, 
aud who use it. And now, sahib,” said the 
| hative doctor, taking from his kummerbund 
| (the cloth that encircles the waist) a bundle 
| of papers, “I desire to show you some of my 
| Certificates, at the same time to beg of you to 
Pardon my apparent want of respect in 
| 4ppearing in your presence in this skull-cap 
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instead of a turban; but the fact is, that 
when I heard you were in such great pain, I 
did not think it humane to delay until I had 
adorned myself.” 

I proceeded to examine very carefully 
every one of his many certificates; not that 
I was in any way interested in them, but 
because I knew it would afford him great 
pleasure. Inall, they were quite as numerous 
as those which English charlatans publish in 
testimony of their skill in extracting corns. 
They were more elaborate, however ; for it 
is by the length of a certificate that a native 


judges of its value—just in the same way 


that Partridge, when Tom Jones took him to 
see Hamlet, admired the character of the 
King, because he spoke louder than any of 
the company, “anybody could see that he 
was aking.” As for myself, I sat down and 
covered a whole sheet of foolseap in acknow- 
ledgment of my gratitude to Mustapha Khan 
Bahadoor, for having delivered me from 
unendurable torments. To my certificate I 
pinned a cheque on the North-West Bank for 
one hundred rupees (ten pounds), and, present- 
ing both documents to the doctor, permitted 
him to take his leave. Some months after- 
wards, on discovering that this cheque had 
not been presented for payment, I wrote to 
the assistant-magistrate, and asked him, as 
a favour, to send for the native doctor, and 
obtain some information on the subject. In 
reply, I was informed that the doctor pre- 
ferred keeping the cheque appended to my 
certificate as an imperishable memorial of 
the extraordinary value in which his services 
had been held by an European gentleman, 
and that he would not part with it for ten 
times the amount in gold or silver. Such a 
strange people are the natives of India! 
Their cupidity is enormous, certainly, but 
their vanity (I am speaking of the better 
class) is even greater. One hundred rupees 
was equal to half a year’s —— of the 
native doctor, and yet he preferred: holding 
the useless autograph of an insignificant 
sahib like myself for the amount rather than 
realise it. ‘he native doctor evidently 
reasoned thus:—“I might spend the one 
hundred rupees, might not be believed if I 
made the assertion that I had received it ; 
but here is the voucher.” Some may imagine 
that he kept it as a sort of decoy-duck ; but 
this I am perfectly satisfied was not the 
case. 

I was now about to leave Bijnore, and, as 
time was of no object to me, I made = my 
mind to travel no more by palkee, or horse 
dik, but in the most independent and com- 
fortable manner. I therefore provided myself 
with two small tents, and two camels to 
carry them, two bullocks to carry the tent 
furniture, my baggage, and stores; a pony 
for my own riding, and a similar animal for 
a boy khitmutghur, who was also my per- 
sonal servant or bearer, 

I engaged also a cook and a sweeper, or 
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general helper; so that, when the sarvans 
(camel drivers), the bullock-man, and the 
syces (grooms), were included, my establish- 
ment numbered, in all, eight servants, whose 
pay in the aggregate amounted to fifty rupees 
(five pounds) per mensem. ‘This, of course, 
included their “keep,” for they provided 
themselves with food. The expense of keep- 
ing the camels, the bullocks, and the ponies, 
was, in all, thirty-five rupees (three pounds 
fifteen shillings), per mensem ; while my own 
expenses, including everything (except beer 
and cheroots), were not in excess of fifty ru- 
pees, per month ; so that I was thus enabled 
to travel about India at a cost of not more 
than two hundred pounds per annum, or two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds at the very 
outside. The reader must remember that in 
almost every one of the villages in India, 
fowls, eggs, rice, flour, native vegetables, 
eurry stuif, and milk are procurable, and at 
very small prices, if your servants do not 
cheat you, and mine did not ; for I made an 
agreement with my boy khitmutghur, to that 
efiect ; indeed I entered into a regular con- 
tract with him previous to starting, touching 
the purchase of every article that would be 
required during my journey. This. boy was, 
in short, my commissariat department. His 
name was Shamsheer (a word, signifying in 
the Persian language, “a sword”), but he 
generally went by the name of Sham. He 
had been for several months in the service of 
the assistant magistrate of Bijnore ; who, as 
a very great favour, permitted the boy to 
accompany me on my travels; he was so 


clever, so sharp, so intelligent, and so active | 


aservant, He was not more than sixteen, 


and very short for his age ; but stoutly built, | 


and as strong as a young lion. He was, more- 
over, very good-looking and had, for a native 
of Hindoostan, a very fair complexion. He 
had been for several years the servant, or 
page, of an officer on the staff of a governor- 
general, and he spoke English with consi- 
derable fluency, but with an idiom so quaint, 
that it was amusing in the last degree to 
listen to him. He had been “spoilt” in one 
sense of the word, while at Government 
House, not only by his own master, but by 
the whole staff, who had encouraged him to 
give his opinions on all subjects with a free- 
dom which was at first very disagreeable to 
me. But, ere long, I, too, encouraged him 
to do so ; his opinions were so replete with 
such strong common sense, and were ex- 


pressed in such an original fashion. If an| 


inquiry touching a certain administration 


had been called for by Parliament, what an | 


invaluable witness would that boy have been 
before a Committee of either house—pro- 
vided he had not been previously “ tampered 
with!” 


When all my preparations had been com-| 
leted, I took leave of my friends, and left | 


ijnore at three o’clock one morning. My 
destination was Umballah. I did not take 
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the main road ; but a shorter cut across the 
country, conducted by a guide who knew the 
district well, and who was enjoined to pro 
cure for me another guide as soon as his in. 
formation failed him. 

By seven o’clock, we had travelled over 
twelve miles of ground, and as the sun was 
beginning to be very warm, I commanded 4 
halt. Our tents were then pitched beneath 
a tope (cluster), of mango trees, whose 
branches formed a dense shade. Having 
bathed, breakfasted, smoked, and read several 
pages of a Persian book, I fell asleep, and 
was not awakened until noon, when Sham 
came into my tent, and reported that there 
was an abundance of black partridge in the 
neighbourhood: he then proposed that I 
should dine early—at one, p.m.—and at half- 
pee four take my gun; and, permittin 
him to take another, sally forth in seare 
of the game. To this proposal, I at once 
assented, and removing my ‘camp stool to 
the opening of my little hill tent, I looked 
out into the fields, where I saw some men 
ploughing. For the first time, during my 
travels, I was struck with the appearance 
of the instrument which the natives use for 
tilling the soil; an instrument which, in 
fact, closely resembles that used by the 
Romans, according to the directions laid down 
in the Georgies : 


* Curvi formam adcipit ulmus aratri,” &c, &c. 


—and, at first, I felt some surprise, that an 
implement so apparently ill-fitted for the 
purpose for which it is designed, should 
answer all the requirements of the culti- 
vator. The substitution of the English 
plough for this native hir, has been several 
times projected by gentlemen who were 
zealous in the cause of agriculture ; but 
without any success, or reasonable hope 
thereof; for when we consider the cheap- 
ness, and the great amount of labour always 
available, the general lightness of the soil, 
the inaptitude of the natives of India for 
great, or continued physical exertion, the 
inferiority of the cattle, all of which are 
the marked characteristics of India, it would 
not only be undesirable, but impossible to 
introduce the English plough, generally, as 
an implement of husbandry, an implement 
requiring physical strength, manual dexterity, 
and a superior breed of cattle for draught. 
Rude ual desks as the native hir is, or as 
it may seem to the casual observer, cursorily 
viewing the operation of ploughing, it has 
still many good qualities which render it pe 
culiarly suited to the genius of the Indian 
cultivator ; and it is not in any immediate 
endeavour to improve it, or alter it, that any 
real benefit can be conferred on the cause of 
Indian agriculture, All the efforts, there- 
fore, that have been made in that direction 
have been time and trouble expended to no 
purpose. It has been said, that all improve 





iment to be real, must be spontaneous, or take 
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rise within itself, and it would seem to 
be more reasonable to improve such means 
and appliances as the natives use and under- 
stand, without running counter to the ideas, 


but adduce greatly to the advantage and 
profit of the state. The information thus 
acquired, and not founded on the reports of 
native (government) collectors, police-officers, 


and shocking the prejudices, which they en-| and peaons (messengers), but ascertained by 
tertain, by endeavouring to compel their} the personal inspection of European officials, 


adoption of European modes of culture which, 
however well suited to the land of their 

| origin, have not the quality most necessary 
to their practicability, that of being compre- 
hensible to the people of India. The true 
end of agriculture : 


“ with artful toil 
To meliorate and tame the stubborn soil, 
To give dissimilar yet fruitful lands 
The grain, or herb, or plant, that each demands,” 


| is best to be attained by aiding and assisting 
the development of those resources of the 

| soil, which have already been made visible by 
the people themselves. 

Here it is that the duty of the Go- 
| vernment begins. The precariousness of the 
| land tenure is one of the greatest impediments 
| tothe outlay of capital by the tenant in the 

improvement of the land; and as there 
is but little prospect of the removal of this 
objection, the Government should fulfil 
what would, were the case different, be the 
obvious plans of the landholder, in develop- 
ing the resources of the soil. Irrigation and 
manure are the two great points most de- 

_ serving of attention. On both points the 
| resources of the country are incalculable ; 
| the advantages evident and immediate ; both 
require system and an outlay of capital, 
which the zemindar (native landholder) is 
often unable, and oftener unwilling to adopt 

| and incur—from want of confidence in the 
administration of the law, and the law itself. 
With the ryot, or cultivator, the case is very 
different. ‘The law, or the administration 
thereof, affects him in a very slight degree, 
compared with the zemindar. The land 
tenure matters very little to him; his 
rights have been secured; he profits by 
the outlay of capital on the land, Risk, 
he has none. His advantage is immediate. 
But he does not possess the means of im- 
provement in any way. He may build a 
well, dig a tank, or plant a grove to the 

| memory of a departed ancestor, and by so 
doing, enhance the value of the land to the 

| Zemindar ; but he almost always ruins him- 
| self by the act, leaving his debts to be paid 
by his descendants, and the well, tank, or 

| grove mortgaged to the banker, for the extra 
aprneee incurred in its establishment! It 
oves an enlightened government to do for 


the people and the country, what they are 


| unable to do for themselves. An inquiry, 
| properly set on foot, and undertaken by com- 
petent persons on the part of the Govern- 
| Ment, to investigate all particulars regarding 
the state of agriculture, would bring to light 
many facts, which, if made fitting use of, 


| 
| 


and from the opinions of the zemindars and cul- 
tivators themselves, would enable the Govern- 
ment to know and devise remedies to obviate 
the evils arising out of the gradual decline 
of the agricultural classes in our earliest 
occupied territories, It would show the 
Government many places where the expendi- 
ture of four or five thousand rupees (four 
or five hundred pounds) in the repairs 
or erection of a dam, for the obstruction of 
some rain-filled nullah (a wide and deep 
ditch), would yield a return yearly of equal 
amount, besides affording employment, and 
the means of livelihood to hundreds of per- 
sons. It would show where the opening of a 
road, or the building of a bridge, involving 
but a small expenditure, would give a new 
life to a part of the country hitherto forgotten, 
and render the inhabitants flourishing and 
happy, by throwing open to them a market 
for their produce—a market at present out 
of their reach. It would prove incontestably 
that the means of irrigation—the true water- 
power of India, has been even more neglected 
than the water power of that (in comparison 
with the United States) sluggish colony, 
Canada, The initial step once taken—the 
march of improvement once fairly set on foot 
—private enterprise, duly encouraged, will 
follow in the wake of the Government; and 
capital once invested, land in India will be- 
come intrinsically valuable, and thus obtain 
the attention it merits. Agricultural im- 
provement would induce lasting and increas- 
ing prosperity of the cultivating classes (the 
bulk of the population) and of the country 
itself. 


“What? Sham! Dinner ready?” I ex- 
claimed, on observing the boy approaching 
the tent with a tray and a table-cloth. 

“Oh, yes, sir; quite ready. And very 
good dinner.” 

“ What have you got 3” 

“Stewed duck, sir—curry, sir; pancake, 
sir, And, by the time you eat that, one little 
quail ready, sir, with toast. I give dinner fit 
for a governor-generual, sir; and the silver 
shining like the moon, sir.” 

(It was in this way that he ran on whilst 
laying the table.) 

“ But why are you preparing covers for two, 
when I am dining alone }” 

“Yes, sir. But only poor man’s has table 
laid for one. That place opposite is fur com- 
pany sake. And suppose some gentleman 
eame—not likely here, but suppose? Then 
all is ready. No running about—no calling 
out, ‘ Bring plate, knife and fork, and spoon, 
and glass,’ and all that. And if two plates 


_ Would not only greatly redound to the honour | laid, master, if he like—when I am standing 


—_— 
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behind his chair keeping the flies off, while | 


he eats, — may fancy that some friesd or 
some lady sitting opposite, and in his own 
mind he may hold some guftoogoo (con- 
versation). That’s why I lay the table for 
two, sir.” 

I had been warned by the gentleman who 
permitted Sham to accompany me, that he 
was such an invaluable servant,—it was only 
politic to let him have his own way, in 
trifling matters; and, therefore, instead of 
objecting to his proceeding, I applauded his 
foresight. 

Whilst discussing the stewed duck, which 
was excellent,—as was indeed every dish 
prepared by Sham, when he had “his own 
way ;” and while he was standing behind me, 
keeping the flies off with a chowrie (a 
quantity of long horsehair fastened to a 
handle), I talked to him without turning my 
head : 

“You say you wish to take a gun. 
you ever been out shooting ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. When my master went up 
from Calcutta to Mussoorie and Simlah with 
the Governor-General, I went with him. 
And I often went out shooting in the Dhoon, 
with my master, who was a great sportsman, 
sir. And I was out with my master—on the 
same elephant—when the Governor-General 
shot the tiger.” 

“What! Did the Governor-General shoot 
a tiger?” 

“Oh no, sir. But my master and the other 
gentleman make him think he did, sir.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“Well, sir, the Governor-General said he 
had heard a great deal of tiger-shooting, and 
should like to see some, for once. So my 
master, who was a very funny gentleman, 
went to an oflicer in the Dhoon,—another 
very funny gentleman,—and between them 
it was agreed that his lordship should shoot 
one tiger. And so they sent out some native 
shikarees (huntsmen) and told them to 
wound, but not kill, one big tiger in the 
jungle, and leave him there. And the native 
shikarees did shoot one big tiger in the jun- 
gle, and they came and made a report where 
he was lying. Then, next morning, when all 
the elephants and gentlemens was ready, and 
the Governor-General had his gun in his 
hand, they all went to the jungle ; and when 
they got to the place and heard the tiger 
growl very angrily, my master called out: 
‘There, my lord,— there he is; take your 
shot!’ and my lord fired his gun, and my 
master cried out very loud : ‘ My lord, you’ve 
hit him!’ And my lord, who was very much 
confused — not being a sportsman — said, 
‘Have I?’ And all the gentlemens cried 
out; ‘Yes, my lord!’ And then some of the 
ange w closed round the tiger and killed 
aim, by firing many bullets at him. And my 


Have 
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lord had the tiger’s skin taken off, and it 
was sent to England to be make a carpet for | 


my lord’s sitting-room. And for many days 
‘all the gentlemens laughed, and asked of one 
another, ‘Who shot the tiger?’ And the 
| Governor-General was so happy and so proud, 


But he had enough of tiger-shooting in that 
|one tiger; for he was not a sportsman, and 


jungle.” 

My repast ended and the table-cloth re- 
| moved, I lighted a cigar and took my camp- 
|stool once more to the opening of the tent, 
when, to my surprise, a somewhat to my 
dismay, I found myself besieged by a host 
of ryots, cultivators of the soil, each bear- 


commissioner—a very great man—on a tour 
of inspection), prostrated themselves at my 





power to do them a service, they might 


depend upon my exerting myself to the | 


utmost; aud then I made a variety of in- 
quiries, touching their respective ages, fami- 


lies, circumstances, and prospects, in order | 


to prove that I had already taken an interest 
in them. I then asked them some questions 
touching the game in the locality, and was 
glad to hear the report made by Sham con- 
firmed to the letter. I was assured that 
the light jungle in the rear of my tents 
literally swarmed with black partridges. 

It was now nearly time to go out, and in 
the course of two hours, I brought down no 
less than seven brace, while Sham distin- 
guished himself by killing five birds. By 
the time I returned to my tent, I was 
weary, and retired to rest, having previously 
given orders that I was to be called at two 
AM. insomuch as at that hour I intended 
to resume the march. It is one thing, how- 


| did not like the jolting of the elephant inthe | 


|ing a present in the shape of a basket of | 
'fruits or vegetables ; or a brass dish covered | 
| with almonds, raisins, and native sweet- | 
meats. These poor creatures, who doubtless | 
fancied that I was a sahib in authority | 
(possibly, Sham had told them that I wasa | 


feet, and in the most abject manner imagin- | 
able, craved my favour and protection. I | 
promised each and every one of them, with | 
much sincerity, that if ever it lay in my | 


i 


jand wore his head as high as a seesu-tree, | 


ever, to retire to rest, but it is another thing | 


to sleep. What with the croaking of the 
frogs in a neighbouring tank, and the buzzin; 
and biting of the musquitoes in my tent, 

could not close an eye. I lay awake the 


whole night, thinking—thinking of a thou- | 


sand things, but of home chiefly ; and right 
glad was I when Sham approached my bed, 
holding in one hand a cup of very hot and 
strong coffee, and in the other my cigar-case, 
while the noise outside, incident on the 
striking of the tents and the breaking up of 


the little camp, was as the sweetest music to 


my ears. 
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